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Actual Values Control GMC Sales| 


Whether dollars or “used equipment” 
are the mediums, the result is the same. 


Because the price at Which a 
GMC truck is listed and gol¢ is 
the actual physical cos, of ¢he 
individual chassis, plus a fair 
profit 


—every dollar received from 
the sale of a GMC must be 
worth a full one hundred cents. 


It makes no difference whether 
this dollar is represented in 
the currency of the United 
States or by a “used truck”. In 
either case, the value must be 
equal. A “used truck” accepted 


in part payment for a new 
GMC is figured at its actual 
worth as a medium of trans- 
portation. 


Only by such a sales policy can 
every purchaser of GMC 
trucks be guaranteed the same 
value at the same price. 


And only by such a policy can 
GMC continue to offer the full 
measure of transportation that 
is always expected in every 
truck that bears the GMC 
nameplate. 


GENERAL‘MOTORS TRUCK Co,—Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


GMC Truck Chassis list at the Factory as Follows: 1-Ton, $1295; 


2-Ton, $2375; 3Y%-Ton, $3600; 5-Ton, $3950. Tax to be added. 


General Motors Trucks 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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HE WILLYS-KNIGHT inspires greater 

confidence and deeper affection with the 
lengthening years of ownership, The passing 
of its first youth brings no desire to be rid 
of it for a new car. 


es For the wonderful Willys-Knight sleeve- 


valve engine actually improves with use. 
At 15,000 miles it ulls more smoothly and 
more powerfully than when new. Often, 
a we hear from an owner that his 
Willys-Knight engine has not needed or 
received any mechanical attention for 50,000 
miles and is purring quietly, steadily and 
strongly on, seemingly forever. 


The seven Willys-Knight body types are 
distinguished by a beauty which is only 
mellowed by time. 


5-pass. Touring $1235; 3-pass. Roadster $1235; 7-pass. Touring 
$1435; 5-pass. Country Club $1635; 5-pass. Coupe-Sedan $1595; 
5-pass. Sedan $1795; 7-pass. Sedan $1995; all prices f. 0. b. Toledo. 
We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Wittys-OvErRLAND, Inc., ToLEDo, OuIO 
Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


WILLYS -KNIG 
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Not a mere book this—but the entire 
philosophy and psychology of life and 
business bound in book form. 


“Forbes Epigrams” is so thoroughly compiled 
and indexed that you can find, at a glance, one 
or more Epigrams on practically every form 
of human aspirations, impulses, emotions, 
motives and actions. Over 500 different sub- 
jects will be found in the index. It is an ency- 
clopedia of human nature, written in B. C. 
Forbes’ impressive and vivid style. 


There are volumes of thought in each Epigram 
—they are so direct, so fearless, so pithy, so 
full, so complete. Each Epigram is live, red 
blooded, human; radiates good cheer, opti- 
mism, encouragement, inspiration, ideals and 
ideas. You will refer to “Forbes Epigrams” 
time and time again. You will quote from it. 
You will talk about it. 


“I secured this morning a copy of the book 
entitled ‘Forbes Epigrams’ and heartily con- 
gratulate you upon a magnificent job,” wrote 
M. C. Brush, Senior Vice-President of the 
American International Corporation, to B. 
C. Forbes. “It is, however, typical of you and 
your work. I have it on my desk and use it 
constantly.” 


“The writer recently secured a copy of your 
B. C. Forbes 1,000 Business Epigrams,” wrote 
E. C. Waldvogel, General Manager, Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., “and was 
so favorably impressed with it that we want 
to supply copies of it to some of our sales 
managers. Will you please send us 10 copies 
as soon as possible, in payment for which we 
are enclosing our check in the sum of $20.00.” 


By filling in and mailing the coupon below, 
you may have a copy of _ orbes Epigrams’”’ 
come to you on five days’ approval, without 
obligation or expense to you. If you want to 
keep it, send us $2.00 as payment in full. Or, 
you may return the book. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Within five days after receiving 


“Forbes Epigrams.”’ f C 
or I will remit $2.00 


at your expense, 


Send me E 
it, I will either return it, 
as payment in full. 


Name 


Address 
(FP. 7-7-23) 
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Here’s a Dose of Medicine 
for Pessimists 


HAT is the business outiook ? 

What has been happening? 

These summarized facts 

should be taken into the reckoning, 

especially by those who. have sunk 
back into pessimism: 

The mild, orderly recession in the 
price level should mean the removal 
of the widely feared danger of a 
“buyers’ strike,’ and should tend to 
encourage freer consumption. 

The easier price trend, combined 
with the lull in productive activity, 
should also mean less wage troubles 
and modification of what threatened 
to become acute scarcity of workers. 

Actual consumption has decreased 
little, if any, nor are there any con- 
vincing indications that any material 
curtailment of buying power or con- 
sumption impends. 

Alarm over possible speculative 
excesses in the business world has 
subsided. 

Railroad freight statistics show 
that distribution continues on an ab- 
normally heavy scale. 

The iron and steel industry reports 
revived placing of orders by the rail- 
roads, and the strengthened financial 
position of the roads warrants the be- 
lief that expenditures from this 
source will be a most helpful factor 
for months to come. 

Public utility companies likewise 
are spending unprecedentedly large 
sums on extensions, improvements, 
and new developments. 

Agricultural prices are not, of 
course, satisfactory; yet mail order 
houses and others who do business 
mainly with our farming. population 
are recording notable gains in orders, 
and new crop money will shortly en- 
ter into circulation. 

The large excess of imports over 
exports has consisted largely of raw 
or semi-finished materials, reflecting 
the abnormal demands of our manu- 
acturers. These increased sales by 
foreign countries to us will enable 
them to buy more goods from us, a 


By B. C. Forbes 


consideration not to be ignored, for, 
after all, there is very real and urgent 
need for expanding our overseas out- 
let for our agricultural and manu- 
factured products. 

The South has again been getting 
somewhat better prices for its cotton, 
and conditions throughout the South 
are, viewed broadly, quite encourag- 
ing. 

The monetary position is distinctly 


better than many had predicted. 
Alarm over “inflation” has died 
down. Interest rates have remained 


low enough to foster all legitimate 
enterprise. The reserve ratio, thanks 
chiefly to gold imports, is so high that 
little concern need be felt over awk- 
ward stiffening of rates when crop- 
moving requirements come along. 
Our banking status is, indeed, one of 
the most important and reassuring 
factors of the whole outlook. 

Of much more moment than the 
continued sinking of the German 
mark towards the vanishing point— 
a development long ago forecast in 
this publication—is the manifestation, 
at last, by Germany that she is 


anxious to reach something approach- 
ing a fair settlement with France and 
her other ex-enemies. The social un- 
rest caused by the painful shrinkage 
in the purchasing power of the paper 
wages now received by workers is cal- 
culated to prove a powerful lever in 
moving Germany to act before a 
domestic crisis occurs. Although 
France is still talking and acting in a 
hellicose manner, it is inconceivable 
that she would choose to enrage the 
whole world should Germany offer 
terms everywhere recognized as the 
best within her power of payment. 

The example set by Austria, in the 
way of stopping currency inflation 
and setting her financial house in 
order, may prove a useful pattern 
for dealing with the German situation. 

Elsewhere in Europe there have 
heen both gratifying and unpleasant 
occurrences. 

On this side of the Atlantic the 
prospect of the early reestablishment 
of cordial relations between the 
\"nited States and Mexico is hearten- 
ing. 


(Continued on page 432) 
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The shrinkage in the value of our exports and the gain in imports to the point 
where the balance of trade for the first time in many years is “against” the United 
States is shown in the above chart, prepared especially for “Forbes.” 












“With alithy getting, get Understanding’’ 


Fact and Comment 
By the Editor 


















































































Wall Street has been having excited, unsettling 
times. Notorious bucketshops—that is, brokerage 
houses which accept orders to buy stocks but simply 
pocket the money without making the purchases— 

have been subjected to both 


SHOULD newspaper and official probe, should be compelled to place their banking operatio, 
pan with the result that firm after under the supervision exercised over regular banking 
BUCKETEERS? firm has been exposed and driven institutions? 


out of business. The losses to 
the public have run into many millions of dollars. 
Most of these concerns were so palpably conducting 
questionable operations that the best newspapers 


have gone under? Particularly should the Stock Ex- 
change consider the status of members who, as a side 


right kind of experiences. 


line, conduct banking operations not in any 
supervised by the State banking authorities. Hy 
the time come when stock brokers should be stock 
brokers and nothing else? If not, has the tip 
not come when brokers who want to be bankey 


May I add that I believe that the stock marky 
overdid nervousness following the two failures of olf. 
established, private banking houses and that may 
stocks have been forced down to prices attractive t 


You are the sum total of your experiences. Seek the 


and financial and business periodicals would not ac- buyers? My opinion is that a great many stocks ap Trit 
cept their advertising. Yet all these scheming scoun- bargains at the low quotations recently reached. strong 
drels were able to get banks to accept their * * * year t 
business and to grant them checking facilities. In Brace yourself and knock the “t” off won't. fine of 
a talk I made at the New York State Bankers’ Con- ao“ 

vention at Atlantic City two or three weeks ago I ; + BB aAvE 
bluntly asked them whether they did not feel they Pang ae golf story. 1 got it I rscer 
aa. . : : : gan, the well-known § svcH . 
had a responsibility in this connection which they Cheese tease, who was bors and teense wh LETTE 

had tragically failed to meet. If high-grade news- Seatiens Wr Seegan wen este ie « i 
papers and periodicals knew enough about some of ; iin ae seeks Ga.. course some fa 
these concerns to turn down their business and had neta wnttie tne atin Mr. Rocke. fy °° % 
backbone enough to scorn profits from such a source, pIDN’T TAKE Settee “cut te” ot the eee and t 
why, I asked, hadn’t bankers as much information UP FORGAN’S : : to m 
ik nie seed: Medien? $3,000,000 BET ae ” i his gp pe ies 
I look upon a banker who knowingly takes deposits . ee ee ee the ¢ 
and pa check books to a aia nei as Pt ae oe nena? a eee of tk 
no better than a receiver of stolen goods. pense “4 yew sony a pee, ay se only 
The governors of the New York Stock Exchange a ne ae Ae ee ees oe: ee busir 
are under fire for some of the things which have ne lied th d oil ki “Pm ; h the | 
been happening. I know that at no time in the last ses tte ds th dia aPaaprales:. 
twenty years has the management of the Stock tr i me 8 Sone an the Sa orde 
Exchange been as able, as alert, as energetic, as pro- sonny Forgan ees his ball and then ~—* sat down. “For 
gressive as it is to-day. President Seymour L. Com- tae ane, sane Bs, Mochetener, “1 neve — best 
well, a man of notable ability, dynamic vitality, and cilia 0 ut yan cn : yoke ~~ by s 
the highest principles, is devoting practically all his 7 spena pn fy - h Ju _— Kota = wee exal 
time and strength to improving the functioning of ive aes a a oe ee ve a oe pany 
the institution, and in introducing reforms he has gio Ne lied Mr. F “to b 1 wi senc 
exhibited conspicuous fearlessness, often at the cost olf ie mel “on - craton =. ange tor, 
of criticism and carping by other members. Nobody a alt en tet es had ag biti a . 
familiar with the facts would deny for a moment “What a iinet ‘ie eed F has 
that the New York Stock Exchange is better run to- i ; nh will 
day than ever before in its long history. It is not ae play you three holes for a million dollars 4 ciat 
erfect. It still is faced with delicate and compli- ‘ one 
eae problems. Control over members oe ae = Rocketeer chuckled. a . nan 
will have to be carried farther. . x Aaneap ic oe _ meng, yd sents — peo 
As a result of the failure of Knauth, Nachod wae hig join me in putting up three millions fo tha 
; & Kuhne and of Zimmermann & Forshay, the — en kefell ; eth 
; Stock Exchange authorities should consider what its oe es ne SNe. tion 
, attitude should be towards Stock Exchange firms ies ab 
’ that do other than a stock brokerage business. Should An uphill journey early in life strengthens your stay- & ow 
{ members be permitted to carry on other lines of busi- 'g-Power. fey 
ness, such as were carried on by the two firms which iit oats - 


Sir: 










(Left) WILLIAM S. MENDEN, who 
has been appointed president of the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp., 
formerly the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Corp. Mr. Menden has been with the 
company in various capacities since 1905. 
He was born in Evansville, Ind., in 1868 
and was graduated from the Rose Poly- 
technic Institute of Terre Haute as a 
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civil engineer. 


Trite, very trite, but I can’t resist saying how 
strongly convinced I become day by day and year by 
year that turning sharp corners doesn’t pay in any 
line of business whatsoever. Within the last six years 
I have seen so many unhappy 


(Right) E. H. CUNNINGHAM, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, new “Dirt Farmer’ mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board. 








Scholars often complain that business men take 
a narrow view of life. Are scholars and their univer- 
sities open to a similar charge? Honorary degree3 
have been conferred recently by the hundreds by our 
universities, but of all the hun- 


vot it ae HAVE YOU consequences arising from indul- UNIVERSITIES dreds of recipients, how many 
vis —. gence in business practices mn have been business men? I have 
up in fy ZTTER? which although not illegal, were BUSINESS MEN notice only about half-a-dozen busi- 
sie not commendable. Men of my ness names—among them Gerard 
oom acquaintance who were rated as “successful” are not Swope, the recently-elected president of General Elec- 
ocke- fa 8° rated to-day. They, themselves, blame this, that tric; John B. Miller, the dynamic head of the Southern 
senth (2nd the next cause for their unhappy experiences, but, California Edison Company; William Boyce Thomp- 
nine (| ‘© My mind, the real reason for their reverses was_ son, the noted engineer-capitalist who has developed 
Mr. that they deserved all that has befallen them. Giving many mining and other properties and is now con- 
ough the other fellow or the other concern the short end ducting unique research work into plant life; John 
once  o! the stick is shortsighted. Sound success comes Joseph Carty of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
‘cke. My from sound practices. One of our readers, a Company, who has done perhaps more than any 

business man of the highest principles, believes that other engineer to make the telephone what it is to- 
arty, the principles and policies of most of our business day; J. P. Morgan, honest banker; William Hood, 
snch, Me concerns are finer than popularly imagined, and in San Francisco railroad builder; J. Lester Woodbridge, 
a order to bring this home to the public, he has asked engineer of the Electric Storage Battery Co., and sev- 
ways Forbes” to offer $100 (furnished by him) for the eral business men turned public servants, such as 
ring, best letter sent by some business concern or received Andrew W. Mellon, now Secretary of the Treasury 
oil by some business concern, giving a concrete, specific and Eliot Wadsworth, ex-businessman, now Assist- 
very @ “@mple of admirable business ethics. If your com- ant Secretary of the Treasury. 

‘ §@ pany or firm has had an experience of this kind, please University dignitaries, however, have almost exclu- 
tw send a copy of the letter to the “Letter Contest Edi- sively patted one another on the back and left entire- 
ded. tor,” Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, ly out of the reckoning men of momentous business 

8B \.Y. If some business house or other organization affairs whose activities now play so large a part in 

has treated you magnanimously and generously, this the life of the nation. Apparently the universities re- 
ae will afford you opportunity to manifest your appre- gard business leaders as being all right to “touch” 
ciation. Also, you will contribute something towards for money, but as unfit to have an honorary university 
one of the most urgent needs of the present day, degree pinned on to them. Is it not just possible that 
uid @ “mely, bringing home to the rank and file of the if universities would act differently toward the right 
pe plese business is parse ona pea ane and sa of ger leaders, more of the right kind of 
7 5 : 
Wibsl, ws coho at ang sence ka os | AaNMNES Mgune ies ees cake ea 
ta. eye ; s Pp P icy Of our seats of learn- 
public could only be educated into having ng strikes one as shortsighted. 
a better, a more correct estimate of the character of * * 
ay- ee men, we would have less agitation and The young man who thrives best is the one who just 
ws directed against business and business eats up his work. 
men. * * x 
the Are you doing your part to bring’ about this so de- Authority can be conferred on you; but not wisdom. 








sirable understanding ? 





It has to be earned. 
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The country has a never-failing stock of “prob- 
lems,” “menaces,” “parting of the ways,” etc., when 
June and university orations come round. The dis- 
position of the press is to poke fun at the addresses 

then delivered by college presi- 


WISDOM dents, statesmen and _ other 

FROM rise ; I don’t mind con- 

OUR wise men. don’t mi 

WISE MEN fessing, however, that I read 
every such utterance I see. 


During the rest of the year I spend so much time 
reading what business and financial men have to say 
that it is refreshing to switch to comments by men 
of this other stamp. I have gone over and over some 
of the more notable passages from the latest com- 


mencement addresses, sermons, etc. Perhaps these 


may interest you: 


Secretary of State Hughes, advocating the World 
Court: 

There is no path to the millennium other than the path of jus- 
tice, and if we discard the best attainable instrumentalities of jus- 


tice, to that extent we invite the decisions of the sword. 

President M. L. Burton, University of Michigan: 

The first requisite of valuable public service is not the desire to 
find out what most of the people want, but the purpose to help 
people want what they ought to have. I beg of you not to be 
afraid of having convictions for which you are willing actually to 
fight, and if need be, die. It is perfectly evident that various 
theories are contending vigorously to-day for world supremacy. 
Democracy must meet some very formidable antagonists. Auto- 
cracy, for the present at least, seems to be out of the struggle. 
But socialism and communism, in spite of recent history, are 
still vigorous and active. The true public servant will under- 
stand what American democracy really means. He will recognize 
without reservation that America will tolerate no enemy of this 
basic principle of equality of opportunity. 


President A. Lawrence Lowell, Harvard: 


Wisdom consists in changing the method as the result of experi- 
ence while retaining the object; or to state the same thing in a 
larger way, if the purpose of a man in life is to do something of 
real value, and after sufficient trial he becomes convinced that his 
abilities or circumstances do not justify a belief that he can do so 
in the direction that he first proposed, he is not a failure if he 
strikes out undiscouraged on another line. 

Bishop Charles Lewis Slattery : 

Once more we stand at the parting of the ways. The world is 
in tribulation. One nation only is strong. The bitter cry comes 
for help from a world agonizing for righteous peace. Of course 
there is risk if we advance out of our isolation. There is risk 
wherever there is life. Death is the only safe condition for an in- 
dividual or a world. “He that saveth his life shall lose it,” is ex- 
actly as true of a whole nation as it is of one man. 


President Clifton D. Gray, Bates: 


We are getting to the saturation point in the matter of govern- 
ment. Democracy is becoming a catchword. The anonymous 
tyranny of the crowd is quite as bad as that of kings and kaisers. 
The greatest danger to our democratic institutions is the dema- 
gogue who has only to invent some fascinating formula and shout 
it from the housetops to get a following. Public opinion, unless 
it be enlightened, bellows and roars like any medieval monarch. 
For many, new ideas are anathema because their natural mental 
inertia is disturbed. 


Frank A. Vanderlip, at Colgate: 


It seems to me that the great failure of our generation and of 
preceding generations has been the failure of religion to accomplish 
more definite results leading us to live harmoniously together. 
Perhaps the tr'umrh ef vour generation will be this rationalizing 
of religion so that it will be accepted by a vastly greater proportion 
of humanity; so that our best concepts of social justice and human 
relationships will rule in the world. My belief is that there are 
coming changes in religious thought tending to bring such a con- 
dition about. 


President John Grier Hibben, Princeton: 


The fear that is in our hearts to-day is not that of impending 
danger or national disaster, but nevertheless there is a fear of a 
very subtle kind abroad in the land, and it manifests itself in 
a twofold way—the fear of progressive thought and the fear of 
progressive action. We are confronted by the fact that there is 


expressed fear in many quarters of progressive thinking; fear born 
of a closed mind, the fear that new ideas, because unfamiliar, may 
contain unknown elements of danger. 


It is fear of light, because 
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of suspicion of the source whence it emanates; fear of 
interpretation of truth, because they who fear regard +} 
as sole possessors, trustees, and defenders of truth. 


President Angell, Yale: 


The most menacing dangers are those which derive from sh 
moral and religious defects, from innate human selfishness a 
greed, trom inability to see and accept the truth that only aa 
justice prevails among men can enduring peace and Prosperity + 
established. Let us therefore welcome every reasonable device 
such as the proposed World Court, which promises to make jt fe 
difficult for evil-minded men to throw nations into armed confi, 
Unless the vision of a world redeemed by love and mercy and th 
spirit of justice can be brought home to men and be made ia 
sistibly appealing by those of our generation, the future of mp, 
kind is dark indeed. 1 






any ney 
emMsely, 






a 
The door to success, though it may sometimes seem 
is never jammed. 
a ae 
Usually the salesiran who “rings the bell” is the on 
who rings most bells. 
* * x 
Our happiness must come from what we do for other; 
not for ourselves. 
* * x 
Florida strikes me as entering an era of growth, no 
merely as a winter resort, but agriculturally, horticul. 
turally, industrially, financially, commercially and real. 
estate-wise. Florida lately has done something besides 
wiping out the leasing and the lash- 


FLORIDA ing of convicts. Her legislature has 
ENTERING ; : 

ERA OF submitted to popular vote an ament¢- 
GROWTH ment to the Constitution prohibiting 


the levying of income or inheritanc 
taxes upon state residents for 25 years. This action is 
likely to attract national attention. Leading Floridians 
believe this will induce many men of means to locate in 
and invest in Florida. It stamps Florida as conservative 
in matters of taxation, as one State that has not contracted 
a mania for imposing all kinds of penalties on wealth and 
capital. 

During a recent visit I was impressed by the fact that 
Florida has attracted many notable men, particularly dur- 
ing the last winter season. Some of these men are investing 
extensively in the State. One of them, Barron Collier, 
has bought half of Lee County, in the southeastern part 
of the peninsula, and the Legislature has granted his re- 
quest that his holdings be cut off from Lee County and 
established as a new county, Collier. Mr. Collier pro- 
poses to establish vast game preserves, build great resort 
hotels and promote a unique development. He has agreed 
to defray the cost of building the part of the Miami-to- 
Tampa highway which passes through his county. August 
Heckscher, the New York multi-millionaire financier and 
extraordinarily able business leader, is investing heavily 
in Florida fruit lands, both for cultivation for his own 
account and for development with a view to selling to 
others desiring ready-made groves. 

Dr. L. A. Bize, Tampa bank president, recently de- 
clared that “the whole world is knocking at the front door 
of Florida,” and this really reflects the view of enthusi- 
astic Floridians. 

D. C. Gillett, a leader in the citrus industry and prime 
mover in an extensive (Temple Terraces) development 
near Tampa, proudly points out that the Florida output 
of oranges and grapefruit last season, 40,000 carloads, 
meant one car of fruit shipped every ten minutes. This 
covered citrus fruit alone. In addition, thousands of cars 
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of vegetables and strawberries have been shipped. These 
crops are more valuable than the tourist “crop,” great 
Florida estimates that winter visitors 
invested $25,000,000 in the state last season, in addition 


asset though it is. 


to what they spent. 


Manatee County, a trucking and fruit-growing section 


‘south of Tampa, records an average annual yield of 
$1,500 per acre. There two to four crops are produced a 
year from the same ground. 


Besides citrus fruits, Florida has other products and 
industries which enhance the wealth of the state. Florida 
produced last year 37 per cent. of America’s total pro- 
Of phosphate, it produced 
1,780,000 tons of the entire country’s total of 2,064,025 
Fish filled 5,665 
cars, lumber, 100,000 cars, and 80 per cent. of the na- 


duction of naval stores. 
tons. This product filled 73,838 cars. 


tional output of fuller’s earth came from Florida. 


Tampa’s cigar industry is big; output has exceeded a 
million cigars a day in recent years and is expected to 


reach 600,000,000 this year. 


Florida is awaking to the importance of telling the 
world something about its opportunities. Ten cities and 
towns have appropriated for publicity this year $410,000. 


Of this, $121,000 is to be spent by one city, Miami. 

Floridians recently were delighted by a statement made 
to a California paper by W. J. Black, passenger traffic 
manager of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe: “Florida 
is becoming known as the winter resort. Florida is get- 
ting the pleasure-seekers, while California seems content 
to rest on past glories.” This last, however, isn’t ex- 
actly so. 

With its great, growing and profitable production of 


fruit, vegetables, cigars, minerals, fish, naval stores, etc., 


its wonderful climate, the spirit of enterprise and prog- 
ress shown by its citizens, and now the bid for wealthy 
residents by exempting them from income and heritance 
taxes, Florida is advancing at a rate calculated to cause 
other states to take notice—and to bestir themselves lest 
they be left behind in the progress procession 
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Politicians, it has often been said, can Pass lay 
without bringing upon themselves any responsibility 
for the consequences. This is not so true to-day as j 
was yesterday. Even politics now carry responsjhi, 

ities. Stamboulisky, the Premie, 












POLITICS of Bulgaria, has just been shot, , 
NOWADAYS the instigation of th + 
CARRY pe ose who dij 
RESPONSIBILITY not like his methods. Some tiny 


ago Turkey placed on trial thos 
who dragged the country into the World War, foun 
them guilty, and shot them. Greece also did som 
shooting of leaders who were adjudged guilty of no, 
having behaved properly during war operations. Th, 
President of China quite recently fled Precipitately 
from Pekin, feeling his life was really in danger fy. 
cause of the unhappy way things were going gover. 
mentwise. 

In the past firing squads were lined up by states. 
men against others. Nowadays firing squads are by. 
ing lined up by others against statesmen. 

Americans have scant esteem for their politician; 
But they haven’t yet taken to shooting those wh 
make a mess of things. So far we have been content 
to turn the failures out of office as opportunity arose, 
Is it altogether just, however, that a clique of dema- 
gogues should fasten upon people some wholly mis. 
chievous law and thereby entail upon taxpayers most 
serious consequences and then go scot-free? “Respon- 
sible business men who make mistakes of far less 
gravity bring upon themselves ruinous losses. The 
politician can wreck and bankrupt galore without 
having to suffer consequences to the extent of a 
dollar. As democracy progresses, political evildoers 
are likely to be held more strictly to account. 

* * * 

Every player in the game of life holds a winning hand 

at some stage. Only, most of us don’t play it right. 
* * * 


Even the worst passes. 


Two-Line Editorials 


You might just as well order your coal now. 
3 @ 
Savings have reached a new peak. Everybody hasn't 
gone daft. 
* * * 
Europe didn’t like Wilson’s notes, but Europe says 
America now has a worse pen: Ellis Island. 


* * * 
What an opportumty in America to-day for a railroad 
Napoleon! . 
* * * 


Many stocks are now cheap. 
* * * 
Silver, now selling ex-politics, has dropped one-third in 
price. 
* * * 
Defenders of the twelve-hour day are not to enjoy an 


eight-hour day, the signs are. 
* * * 


“Dry America Buys More Diamonds,” says a London 
At least diamonds are harmless. 


cable. 


Offering Unwersity scholarships to South American 
students would help. 


' * * * 
Many bucket shops are kicking the bucket. 
* * * 


The government stopped sending mail to Europeans be- 
cause its money ran out. Yet some people want more 
government ownership. 


* * * 
Harding is flirting with, not courting, the World Court. 
* * * 


The Leviathan has broken all speed records, on the At- 


lantic. The C. P. R.’s Empress of Canada has won the 
blue ribbon of the Pacific. Fair enough. 
* * * 


A hundred and fifty dividend increases in two months 


doesn’t spell depression. does it? 
* * * 


“Soft Coal Industry Seeks an Overlord.” 
snap. 


No soft 
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South America: Pivot of Our 
Foreign Trade Policy 


Pre-eminence of the Southern Continent—Enormous 
Potentials of Population, Investment and Production 


seething politically from 

Poland to Portugal, that Lord 
Palmerston said: “Paris is the 
pivot of my foreign policy.” 
Ninety years have not materially 
changed the bases nor the com- 
plexion of international diplomacy. 
But whereas a century ago states- 
manship was thinking in terms of 
political control, now commerce 
and international trade dictate and 
even demand the direction of the 
policies of governments. 

Who to-day says South America 
is taking the risk of not being 
heard at all or of being criticized 
if heard? Yet to the United States 
“South America” should be both a 
slogan—yell of the commercial 
army moving to friendly, competi- 
tive economic struggle—and the 
pivot of a foreign commercial 
policy. Because there have been 
anticipations of this, and efforts of 
broad-visioned views which have 
not brought deserved results, does 
not predicate incompetent leader- 
ships nor prove wrong gaugings. 
Pioneering is not always profit- 
able. The time inevitably comes 
when the foresight and the cour- 
age of the pioneers will be recog- 
nized by a grateful country and 
the pecuniary and, 
incidentally, political 


|: was in 1834, in a Europe 


By A. Guyot Cameron 


which, in universal interest, we 
strive. For this country there 
can never be elsewhere such status 
as is possible in South America. 
Speaking generally, whatever im- 
mense desire may exist the world 
over for United States financing 
and efficiency to take large in- 
itiatives, yet these must meet, in 
Europe and elsewhere, with ob- 
stacles that either do not exist or 
do not impede to the same degree 
in South America as in other parts 
of the world. 

The very name of South 
America seems destined to be 
linked with that of North America 
in a way that no other continents 
comport. 

Suppose, again, that the United 
States build up a great industrial 
and commercial development in 
Russia, in Alsace-Lorraine, in the 
Orient, or in other spots. Cen- 
turies will not assimilate these 
with Russian interests or with 
other European ones into a com- 
munity of almost identical bases. 
Yet, in spite of Latin blood, it is 
safe to say that, in course of time, 
United States and South American 
interests will become welded as is 
possible nowhere else, and the 
brand “Americas” will stand for 


economic partnerships and politi- 
cal ideals which no jealousies will 
sunder. 

Now many things are tending 


to this! One is the annihilation of 
ignorance. South America is no 
longer the country merely of 


jungles and pampas, of jaguars 
and of pythons, of ilamas and 
llanos, of quinine and quebracho, 
of guano and nitrates and sala- 
deros, a sort of circus preserve 
raced around by gauchos and 
vaqueros, and whence are drawn 
humming-birds, jerked meats and 
orchids, with leagues in length of 
rubber and mountains in size of 
coffee. More and more it is be- 
coming the historical setting of 
Portuguese patriots and of Span- 
ish statesmen, the wonderful back- 
ground of the Incas, of Pizarro, of 
Bolivar and of the Brazilian Em- 
perors Pedro. It is not a younger 
brother, but our. elder brother, 
with a mysterious and marvelous 
civilization crowned by European 
and proud colonization and a 
thrilling. struggle for liberty in its 
political conditions. 

In a two-fold function, political 
and economic, the United States 
is doing great things in the initia- 
tion and the support of relations 

with South and all of 
Latin America. The 





power of the future 
that come from 
cemented economic 
relations will pay 
tribute to the minds 
that laid foundations. 

There are many 
reasons for the pre- 
eminent position of 
South America in 
respect to our rela- 
tions towards it. 
These reasons deal 
with the theory of 
politics and with the 
practice of economics. 
Let us suppose that, 





world, there be open 
to the United States 
equality of economic 
development with 
commercial rivals— 
the “open door” for 
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The Monroe Palace in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, a permanent exhibition 
building for American products, and a replica of the famous Monroe 


Building at the St. Louis Fair in 1904. 


question is, how far 
will ‘public opinion 
properly understand 
and will business 
back the widening 
and the opening of 
broad avenues for 
commercial expan- 
sion, national friend- 
ships, and psychologi- 
cal understandings ? 
What are a few of 
the activities of the 
Government in these 
regards? In 1920 the 
Department of Com- 
merce published its. 
“Commercial Trav- 
elers’ Guide to Latin 
America,” of 592 
pages, with separate 
portfolio of forty 
large maps. At the 
end of 1922 it has; 





‘ 
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brought out a revised edition of 
746 pages, including forty-two 


maps with an additional separate 
map. Apart from general infor- 
mation, 264 pages are devoted to 
the rest of Latin America and 371 
to South America. There is not a 
detail nor a description nor a sug- 
gestion that seems overlooked. 
In facts and ix figures, in discus- 
sion of conditions and of costs, in 
travel guidance and in statistical 
information, it is a complete com- 
bination of data upon which to 
build trade relations with our 
many Latin neighbors. And it has 
already given large knowledge and 
impetus to the development of our 
conception of South American 
conditions and of our opportunity 
in that region and trade. Promo- 
tion of commercial interests be- 
tween Pan-American countries 
has been greatly furthered by the 
Post Office Department through 
its extensions of domestic postage 
rates, parcel post service, and 
registration to such countries. 


Movement Toward Closer Relations 


Other great movements besides 
cultural ones, such as exchange of 
presentations of statues and 
monuments between nations of 
our two continents, are laying per- 
manent foundations for the unior 
of the three Americas, North, 
Central and South and the Latin 
Isles of the Sea, one of which 
alone, Cuba, stands fifth in the 
amount of our world trade. Of 
these movements note but two or 
three, which, however, cover al! 
the rest: The Pan-American Cor- 
ference, of which the fifth has just 
closed. When the world hears the 
President of Chile saying, “The 
spirit of Monroe has_ spread 
through the compass of America,” 
that century-old battle of often 
wilful misunderstanding of the 
national policy of the United 
States is won. When the Central 
American States, with the co- 
operation of our State Depart- 
ment, agree upon internal peace 
and international arbitration, an- 
other link is forged in the political 
friendships of the Americas. Whei 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1925 a Con- 
gress of Pan-American jurists will 
convene to codify American inter- 
national law, another advance will 
be made in the moral unification of 
the Americas. And when George- 
town University sets an example 
to other institutions of the United 
States by the creation of twenty 
Pan-American scholarships which 
will bring to this country from the 
southern republics students who 
will be missionaries of mutual, 
mental and political interpreta- 
tions, as have proved to be Chinese 
scholars in our educational centres 





and as are meant to be Rhodes 
Scholars, we may well count upon 
the reactions of all these and other 
factors for the creation, the ex- 
pansion, and the inviolable protec- 
tion in future of our political and 


commercial relations with the 
other sovereign states of the 
Americas. 


Colonization Possibilities 


In view of the enormous poten- 
tials involved it is encouraging to 
find appreciation of the situation. 
Said Ambassador Poindexter, as 
he recently sailed for his post in 
Peru: “I believe that amicable re- 
lations with Peru, in fact with ali 
the countries in South America, 
are more important to the United 
States than such relations with 
the nations of Europe.” 

What are some of these poten- 
tials? Take the potential of popu- 
lation. 

Colonization is a matter of 
climate, of topography, and of 
political conditions. But it is also 
dependent upon the psychology of 
the colonist. Looking at the 
world spaces open to colonization, 
some things are patent. Latin 
peoples will not emigrate to 
British-controlled countries. For 
long years to come Teutons wil! 
not find sympathetic atmosphere 
in either the British Empire—in 
its colonial sections—nor in the 
vast African possessions. of 
France, where, on the other hand, 
Italians and Spaniards will be 
doubly welcome. Yet it is not 
Africa, in bulk, that will attract 
the excess, for the near future, of 
the populations of the world. Asia 
will be colonized by its own over- 
flow. Save in Russia, reserved for 
its own expansion and to be helped 
by German infiltration, there are 
nowhere else such possibilities of 
colonial development as in South 
America. This growth will sur- 
prise the world. Into South 
America, Italy will pour its sur- 
plus. Spain, as it stirs anew after 
long lethargy, or, rather, self- 
centredness, will look to South 
America for the contacts of its 
colonization. Germany will con- 
tinue its great concentration of 
power in fertile South American 
fields. 


Immigration Swelling Population 


With preparations making to 
continue the settling of tens of 
thousands of British families in 
Brazil; with Italy and Spain mov- 
ing a continuous flood of colonists 
into Argentina; with the other 
South American countries profit- 
ing by better knowledge of their 
extraordinary opportunities; with 
the immigration restrictions and 
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even prohibition of the Unite 
States influencing destination. 
with Germans turning in large 
numbers to South America, th. 
stream of emigration from un. 
settled Europe is  continuoys 
South America will duplicate, j, 
the present century, the marveloy, 
growth of the United States ;, 
the last century. 

If Europe and Asia have each 
six cities in the 1,000,000 popula- 
tion class, and the United State, 
has three and Mexico has one. 
South America has already two 
such cities. Of what are called 
large cities, of which there are 
393—cities of over 100,000 popula. 
tion—there are in— 


En a ee 193 
RESERE r peaeere ee  e 92 
North America........... 79 
Crmeted States... ........... 68 
NED Soh ethnkenawe de xd 53 
SI ok sic wid Katee nad 45 
oe re 30 
South America........... 24 
Eh a eR niin 20 
EE Abaeknne mekeeee heed 19 
0 eT Te Oe rer 16 
i i a a 15 
ON ee ee 15 
Re ere ae 13 
ER ere re 8 


Foreign Trade Possibilities 


It is, therefore, not surprising 
that one can gauge the potential 
of population as of extremely high 
possibility. As stated at the sec- 
ond Pan-American Commercial 
Conference by Vice-President 
Frederick L. Hoffman, of the 
Prudential Insurance Company: 

“Combining all the statistics 
available for South and Central 
America and West Indies, it would 
appear that the population has in- 
creased from approximately 52, 
000,000 in 1886 to 89,000,000 in 
1915, an actual increase of 37,000,- 
000, equivalent to 70.2 per cent. 
If this rate of increase should con- 
tinue for the next fifty years, there 
would be by 1965, on the assump- 
tion of a geometrical ratio, a max- 
imum population of 223,500,000, or 
on the assumption of a much more 
conservative arithmetical ratio, a 
minimum population of 150,500,- 
000. In neither of these estimates 
is proper allowance made for the 
effect of a further and material de- 
cline in the general death rate, 
which, if taken into account, would 
seem to justify the assumption 
that by 1965 the probable popula- 
tion of Latin America will be not 
less than 200,000,000. 

“Such a growth must necessarily 
imply tremendous opportunities 
for trade and commercial inter- 
course. With the improvement in 
transportation facilities, the enor- 
mous natural resources of this 
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vast area will become available 
and will offer a further induce- 
ment to population growth by im- 


migration. It is a reasonable 
assumption that in less than 
twenty-five years our foreigr 


trade with the countries to the 
south of us will be far in excess 
of the present amount. — The 
people of the northern portion of 
the Western hemisphere, there- 
fore, have very good reason for a 
much more active interest in all 
that concerns the social and 
economic progress of South and 
Central America and the West 
Indies.” 

For Brazil alone, a country 
larger than the United States ex- 
clusive of Alaska, the figures are 
startling. Here is a land 15% 
times larger than Germany, 16 
times larger than France, 30 times 
larger than Italy, and 289 times 
larger than Belgium. Given a 
density of population equal to that 
of France, Brazil would count 622 
millions of inhabitants; a density 
the same as that of Germany, and 
Brazil would number 955 millions 
of inhabitants; the same as Italy, 
and there would be a population 
of 1,023 millions; while equality 
with Belgium would mean 2,140 
millions of people (2,140,000,000). 
And the point is, that Brazil is 
capable of supporting practically 
unlimited populations, present 
world population being estimated 
at only 1,804,000,000. 

South America has to-day a 
population of about 65,000,000. 
Time moves rapidly. It is almost 
ten years since the beginning of 
the world war. A few decades 
more and this population will be at 
least doubled. Who will have the 
preponderating share of its world 
trade ? 


Growth in American Investments 


Neglect of building for the 
future has not been, fortunately, 
complete. There has been appre- 
ciation of opportunity, to a rela- 
tive if not an absolute degree. It 
is a truism that well-directed in- 
vestment in foreign lands brings 
increment not simply in mere in- 
come but in the widening of 
profitable occasion for further re- 
turns. In virgin country, these 
returns soon reach, other things 


being equal, and long remain at 


the high level of profits. In addi- 
tion, there is in South America a 
civilization of the European type 
of the most advanced kind, flower- 
ing in extraordinary beauty and 
strength. 

Until the war, realization of 
Opportunity in South America and 
interest in it were not large. 
Recent years have turned long de- 
layed attention to the southern 
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The great mining and melting plant of the Breden Copper Company, an American 
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concern, at Rancagua, Chili 


continent. Estimates of invest- 
ment are difficult and complicated. 
Taking the figures of Walter 
Renton Ingalls in his “Wealth and 
Income of the American People— 
a Survey of the Economic Conse- 
quences of the War,” we find com- 
parisons which present a view oi 
the enlarging appreciation of 
South American possibilities. In- 
vestments of the United States are 
stated as follows: 





1916 1920 

Argentina ..... $ 30,000,000 $ 40,000,000 
BGUVID 2... 2.-- 5,000,000 15,000,000 
Brazil 50,000,000 75,000,000 
2 ee 100,000,000 200,000,000 
Colombia ..... 10,000,000 30,000,000 
Ecuador ...... 5,000,000 5,000,000 
Guranas ...... 5,000,000 5,000,000 
Paraguay ..... 5,000,000 20,000,000 
eee 50,000,000 85,000,000 
Uruguay. ...... 15,000,000 20,000,000 
Venezuela .... 10,000,000 40,000,000 
$285,000,000 $535,000,000 

This means an increase in four 
years of 88 per cent. Our in- 
vestments in Central America 


total $93,000,000. In the same four 
years our investments in Cuba 
have risen from $400,000,000 to 
$525,000,000. In Mexico the in- 
crease has been from $750,000,000 
to $800,000,000. Our investments 
in Canada have- expanded in the 
same four years from $800,000,000 
to $1,450,000,000. 

But compare these with United 
States investments in some Euro- 
pean countries (it seems incredible 
that the totals are so small): 


1916 1920 
Belgium ....... Nothing $ 20,000,000 
France ........ $100,009,000 100,000,000 
Great Britain.. 250,000,000 300,000,000 
Germany ..... 190,000,000 50,000,000 
Russia . 50,000,000 Nothing 


Out of total investment by the 


United States in the world of, in 
1916, $2,977,000,000, grown in 1920 
to $3,993,000,000, our investments 
in South and Central Americas, 
Cuba, and Mexico reached the 
sum of $1,953,000,000. 

We stated above in this article 
that the field of investment for the 
United States could not funda- 
mentally lie, nor in the competi- 
tions of the future, in certain parts 
of the globe. The figures above 
prove this in great measure. In 
the strenuous struggles of future 
commercial rivalries, after recon- 
stitution of European and other 
economic conditions, the oppor- 
tunity will not be, for the United 
States, in revivified Europe but in 
South America and in the Orient. 


Comparison With Other Nations 


There is the other side of in- 
vestment, apart from the commer- 
cial one. Disregarding war debts 
due to us, indemnities and so forth, 
and before deductions of our 
debits to the world through its 
possession of our securities, we 
own some $1,800,000,000 of funded 
foreign indebtedness, $2,900,000,- 
000 of unfunded indebtedness and 
$600,000,000 of foreign internal 
horrowings from us, in a total of 
all our foreign investments, both 
financial and commercial and sum. 
due to us for war purposes, calcu- 
lated as $20,629,267,585 in the year 
1920. Deducting $11,336,265,585 
as the part then due us by war in- 
debtedness, we see what a large 
proportion of the remainder is in 
Latin America. And that invest- 
ment is but a small fraction of the 
possibility that lies before the 
United States by destiny and 

(Continued on page 430) 





Men Who Are 


Making the West 





The Carnation stock farm, near Seattle, home of the largest registered herd of Holstein cattle in America 





Stuart’s Fight for Success 
in the Old West and the New 


Many a Thrill in Story of Carnation Milk President Who 
Went Through the Mill in Untamed West of Yesteryear 


f ‘HIS STORY has the tang 
of the untamed West of 
yesteryear. It embraces 

bloody brushes with Indians. It 

embraces life in a lawless town 
where sleeping was done in a tent 
with an old-fashioned gun hanging 
handily above the pillow. It em- 
braces experiences on a Vigilante 

Committee formed to do 

battle with gunmen, cut- 


By B. C.. Forbes 


Stuart, grocery boy, navvy, mule- 
teer, bookkeeper, grocer and, 
finally, founder, upbuilder and 
president of the greatest evapo- 
rated milk enterprise in the world, 
with 38 condensaries operating in 
twelve states, and using 85,000,- 
000 gallons of milk a year, with 
can-making factories, with the 


and to erecting one of the most 
notable structures, the Stuart 
Building, on the Pacific Slope. 
But Mr. Stuart has covered it. 

At one time an_ unfortunate 
cripple on crutches, to-day he is 
one of the most active of men both 
physically and mentally, and noted 
for his generosity, his public- 

spirited activities, and his 





throats and other daredevii 
criminals. It embraces 
muleteering during the 
building of railroads into 
unexploited country. It 
embraces pioneer  store- 
keeping under canvas in the 
days when stocks of goods 
could be replenished oniy 
by undertaking wagon 
journeys through bandit- 
infested stretches of terri- 
tory. 

Like the West itself, the 
story proceeds from these 
primitive days and condi- 
tions to the development oi 
things more stable, more 





Pluck Wins, 
It Always Wins 


‘THOUGH days be slow 


And nights be dark 


*Twixt days that come and go, 
Still pluck will win; 

Its average is sure. 

He gains the prize who can the most 


endure, 


Who faces issues, who never shirks, 
Who waits and watches, 
And who always works. 


patronage of music and art. 

The guiding motto of this 
victor over a thousand diffi- 
culties and hardships is 
summarized in the lines 
which hang framed above 
his desk and which are re- 
produced in the center of 
this page. 

Mr. Stuart needed pluck, 
limitless pluck, during the 
birth and early struggles of 
his milk venture. He took 
over a small concern, near 
Seattle, which had _bank- 
rupted its former owner. 
First there was the diff- 
culty of evolving a product 








modern, more enduring, to 

the establishment of an industry 
in the Far West that will last after 
the virgin forests have beer 
denuded of their trees and the last 
gallon of oil has been pumped 
from the soil underneath. 

This story, in short, illustrates 
and epitomizes the old period 
which spans the West of our fore- 
fathers and the West of to-day. 

It is the story of Elbridge Amos 


greatest herd of pure-bred Hol- 
stein cows in America, and with 
agencies and ramifications cover- 
ing the civilized world; namely, 
The Carnation Milk Products 
Company, of Seattle, Chicago, and 
New York. 

It is quite a journey from 
shoveling gravel at $1.10 a day to 
paying $106,000 for one (male) 
animal to add to his great herd 


satisfactory to Mr. Stuart 
himself. That was over- 
come. But how to convince others 
that the product was wholesome 
and nutritive was a much harder 
problem. 

Bluntly, nobody wanted 2 
canned milk about which they 
knew nothing. Grocers wouldn't 
put it on their shelves. Con- 
sumers fought shy of it. Capita! 
was not available to advertise it 
effectively. Bankruptcy, the fate 
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of the former owner, apparently 
ared Mr. Stuart in the face. 
~ What did he do? 

He stocked a basket full of cans, 
slung it over his arm, and trudged 
from store to store endeavoring 
to induce grocers to give his 
evaporated milk a trial. He would 
open up a can and prevail upon a 
skittish grocer to taste it. Ther 
he would offer to furnish a number 
of cans to distribute free. He 
undertook to take back unsold 
stock. By these and other means 
he sought, often in vain, to get for 
his product a showing on shelves 
and a trial by consumers. 

Only his infinite faith 
in the genuine merit of 
his product sustainec 

him at this stage—this 
and the confidence of 
his banker in his ability 
and integrity. 

To make matters 
worse, he learned, while 
still short of cash, that 
his partner was arrang- 
ing to sell out to one of 
the established milk 
companies that didn’t 
like the prospect of this 
new competition. An 
emissary from this same 
company had previously 
given Stuart the option 
of selling out or being 
drummed out. Stuart 
immediately closeted his 
partner and, before 
letting him leave the 
room, got him to sigt. 
an agreement to sell. to 
him. Only, Stuart 
hadn’t enough money to 
carry the transaction 
through! 

“T have always be- 
lieved,” he recently told 
me reminiscently, “in 
laying all my cards on 
my banker’s table. I 
have always kept my 
banker fully informed 
of the exact status of 
my affairs. By having done this, 
I apparently made the right kind 
of an impression upon my banker 
at this stage, for, when I explained 
all the circumstances to him, he 
replied that he would see me 
through. I got the money, took 
up my partner’s share, and re- 
solved neither to sell out nor to 
be drummed out. We are still in 
— Mr. Stuart added, with 

smile. 

Tight corners and trying ex- 
Periences were nothing new to 
Elbridge Stuart. He had. known 
nothing else during most of his 
‘ventiul and variegated life. 

One of a large family, born in 
Guilford County, N. C., and raised 

©n a farm in Indiana, where his 


prise in 


. 
and, 


parents had gone at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, Elbridge had to 
start work at a very early age—he 
was born on September 10, 1856, 
of Scottish stock. School was 
attended only when it was im- 
possible: to do any work out-of- 
doors. Whether from working 
very hard in all kinds of weather 
or from other cause, the raw- 
boned youth contracted rheuma- 
tism in such severe form that he 
lost use of his legs and had to 
hobble around on crutches. 
Useless for farm work, he was 
sent, when seventeen, to Law- 
rence, Kansas, to be under the 
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ELBRIDGE AMOS STUART 


Founder and upbuilder of the greatest evaporated milk enter- 
the world, Fhe Carnation Milk Products Company, 


of Seattle, Chicago and New York 


care of a brother who had become 
a physician. “When I went to 
Kansas I never expected to be able 
to walk again without crutches,” 
recalls Mr. Stuart. His brother 
aspired to make a doctor of him, 
accordingly, put him to 
school. Relieved of the racking 
farm work and no longer exposed 
to all kinds of disagreeable 
weather, his rheumatism gradually 
disappeared and within twelve 
months Elbridge picked up his 
crutches and threw them away. 
He continued to attend school for 
another year; but he also joined 
the doctor often enough on his 
calls to conclude very emphatically 
that all thought of becoming a 
physician was repugnant to him. 
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Striking out for himself at the 
age of nineteen, the only work he 
could find—the country was still 
suffering severely from the after- 
effects of the 1873 . panic—was 
shoveling gravel. When this work 
was completed, he found tem- 
porary employment, this time at 
$1.75 a day, throwing rock into 
the Kansas River to repair a 
washed-out dam. It was back- 
breaking toil, and his co-workers 
were not ideally congenial com- 
panions, to say the least. One day 
a Lawrence citizen came along and 
shouted, “Hello, Stuart, what are 
you doing?” Stuart explained. 
“Can you keep books?” 
was the next question. 
“You bet your life I 
can,” Stuart replied, his 
hopes rising rapidly. 

The bookkeeping job 
was in connection with 
the building of a rail- 
road by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe 
from Florence to EI- 
dorado, Kansas. “I was 
bookkeeper, storekeep- 
er, timekeeper, pay- 
master, all in one,” says 
Mr. Stuart. “I paid the 
men with an order on 
the treasurer of the 
Santa Fe Railway. I 
paid everybody reg- 
ularly except myself. I 
went to draw my own 
pay, in one lump, when 
the job was finished, 
feeling rich. The treas- 
urer told me that the 
contractor was in debt 
to the road; and, as the 
contractor couldn’t or at 
least didn’t pay me, I 
got nothing for my five 
months’ work.” 

A long spell as a clerk 
with George H. Innes & 
Company, dry goods 
merchants of Lawrence, 
followed. The work 
was easy enough, and 
the environment pleasant. But 
Stuart, nursing ambition even 
when on crutches, couldn’t see any 
inspiring future selling ribbons 
and cloth and folderols. He was 
now nearly half-way through his 
twenties. His health was good 
and he resolved to make something 
more of himself. 

Along came a railway repre- 
sentative to round up drivers and 
teams to go down to New Mexico 
to work at railway building. The 
money offered looked big—$4.50 a 
day. Just then Sells Brothers an- 
nounced that they were to dispose 
of all their team mules and use 
railway cars for transportation. 
Along with four fellow-clerks 
Stuart went to Topeka and bought 
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a span of mules. 

The 1,200-mile ride to Nev 
Mexico was not to be conducted iz: 
de luxe style. The mules were 
loaded on a freight train and 
Stuart and his friends rode on a 
car carrying the fodder. Relatives 
and friends supplied lunch boxes 
which were to last for the whole 
journey. 

At one place where they took 
the mules off the train to be 
watered, they ran into another lot 
of mules and a general stampede 
occurred. They chased some of 
the mules sixty-five miles before 
catching them, and at the end of 
three days two were still missing. 

Five years’ work inside a store 
had unfitted young Stuart for the 
heavy work of a teamster. ‘The 
heat was terrific. The water was 
bad. Sanitation was nonexistent. 
Yet Stuart didn’t flinch, despite 
lacerated hands, sore feet, aching 
bones, and_ rebellious 


the Southern Pacific, the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, the 
Mexican Central, and the Texas 
& Pacific all were heading in that 
direction. Therefore, Stuart rea- 
soned, it was bound to develop 
rapidly when it became a ‘railway 
center. 

How did this young man solve 
the eternal problem of obtaining 
capital, the problem which con- 
fronts almost every ambitious 
young American? 

The facts are illuminating, since 
they will serve to reveal to other 
enterprising strugglers how many 
a young man gets his real start in 
life. 

While working in Lawrence as 
a store-clerk he had earned a repu- 
tation for sobriety, industry, 
courtesy, and business ability. As 
a consequence, when he returned, 
one of the substantial citizens 
offered to back him financially. 
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of a weapon, coolly cut a big sii 
in the tent one night, quieth, 
reached in and stole the gun, ~ 
Lawlessness and bloodshed be. 
came so rampant that at one time 
it appeared doubtful whether tho 
decent citizens would not all have 
to clear out or be killed. (Con. 
fronted with the choice, fight o; 
decamp, the law-abiding citizens 
decided to fight. At this critica] 
stage Stuart saw five men killed 
on the streets within half-an-hoyr 
Shouldering a shotgun he, with, 
others, organized a Vigilante Com- 
mittee and started parading the 
streets to clean out the criminals, 

Law and order triumphed. 
Meanwhile, money was pouring 
rapidly into the store. The two 
young men prided themselves on 
having the neatest, the cleanest, 
the most attractive store in E! 
Paso. They worked twelve hours 
or more a day. While one always 
served in the tent, the 





digestive organs. neperereeene 


By and by Indian 
warriors, led by Chief 
Santarominio, began to 
operate in the neigh- 
borhood of the railway 
camp. The killing of 
men and the carrying 
away of plunder became 
so rife and so near that 
the whole construction 
gang had to pull up tent 
and move into adobe 
quarters in town. Stu- 
art’s Kansas compan- 


i? 


A 








other manned the de- 





Stuart Says: 


TTLE wastes ruin big businesses. 
There is no such thing as a big 
thing; it is just an accumulation of little 
things. 
MAN who is honest, frank, truthful 
in all his dealings with his fellow- 
men is bound to establish a credit, a 
reputation that is everlasting. 


livery wagon and ener- 
getically solicited orders 
from house to house and 
tent to tent. Their orig- 
inal stock was sold out 
in three weeks, at a 
good profit. 

Trekking 150 miles to 
San Marchial, N. M., 
for new supplies was 
hazardous. Indians were 











ions had had enough; 
they returned home. 

Stuart, however, decided to stay 
on. A contractor engaged him as 
timekeeper and bookkeeper at a 
railway camp. Life here also 
proved’ exciting. Stuart had 
learned to take care of himself 
in any kind of company, but at 
this place the bullets began to fly 
too freely for safety. One night 
his tent was well perforated. By 
lying flat on the ground he 
escaped, but in the morning two 
men were lying dead outside his 
tent-door. 

After a brief return to Law- 
rence, where his former employer 
gladly offered him $125 a month, 
Stuart again headed South. This 
time it was to start business on 
his own account. His New Mexi- 
can experiences had awakened 
him to the fact that big profits 
could be made on groceries and 
other necessaries in growing 
towns far from railroads. Stuart 
surveyed the whole situation down 


South and concluded that the 
most promising location for a 
store was El Paso, Texas. Al- 


though at this time, 1880, no rail- 
road had reached the tiny town, 





Stuart had saved some money and 
so had one of his young friends, 
S. H. Sutherland. They arranged 
to form the firm of Stuart & Suth- 
erland, to conduct a general mer- 
chandising business in El Paso. 
Carefully purchasing between $4,- 
000 and $5,000 worth of goods, 
they shipped them to San Mar- 
chial, N. M., and from _ there 
carted them by mule-teams ove 
the interlying distance of 150 
miles. 

El Paso, they quickly discovered, 


was no place for tenderfeet. 


They couldn’t rent a_ single 
room, either for their goods or 
themselves. Lumber, when _ it 


could be had at all, cost $150 foi 
a thousand feet. Hastily accumu- 
lating the necessary material, the 
newcomers put up a big tent, 25x80 
feet. Displaying their wares as 
artistically as the means at hand 
permitted, they reserved a small 
space in the rear for sleeping 
quarters. These sleeping quarters 
were not particularly secure. A 
gun was always hanging nearby 
on going to bed. This worked all 
right until some fellow, in need 





on the rampage. So 
were outlaws, hold-up 
men. Stuart had more 
—— ' than one hair-raising 


experience while trav- 
ersing this wild territory. But 
he came through it with his life. 
Also, with a good deal of money. 

When Sutherland, at the end of 
five years, decided to withdraw, 
Stuart held on, taking in another 
partner. Five years later Stuart 
bought the interest of this part- 
ner, T. B. McNair, and continued 
the business, now grown to a large 
concern, under the name of E. A. 
Stuart & Company. An extensive 
wholesale department had been 
added, and Stuart’s ramifications 
were steadily extended. The mod- 
est savings of his Lawrence days 
had now grown into a comfortable 
competency. 

During a trip North, a friend 
had asked Mr. Stuart to visit his 
parents in Vermont. He did, and 
they became his parents-in-law 
His wife’s health, after some 
years, necessitated a change of 
climate, and the doctors recom- 
mended California. 

‘So, in 1894, after having spenl 
fourteen busy years in El Paso, 
Mr. Stuart sold his business to 
two of his employees. 
(Continued on page 427) 
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Next! 

N the elaborate reports of the 
] opening of the new Cotton Ex- 
change Building no _ attention 
seems to have been given to one 
of the most important ceremonies. 
At exactly the same moment Supt. 
Cromwell climbed into one adjust- 
able chair and Assistant Secretary 
Fred Kuhlman into another. 

“Like it close?” Mr. Cromwell 
was asked. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“How about you?” another per- 
son inquired of Mr. Kuhlman. 

“Trim it as you think best and 
let it go at that,” was the answer. 

Then the photographers got 
busy so that the historic scene 
might be preserved for posterity. 

These were the preliminaries to 
the first shave and the first 
hair cut in Manhattan’s latest 
monster skyscraper. 


Peaches 

S the Mexicans not infre- 
A quently remark, “It rains 
on the just and the unjust.” Some 
years the fruit crops are immense 
in the West and short in the East. 
This year the East has a fine big 
crop of peaches and the West a 
somewhat reduced one. Fruit 
from Georgia is coming on the 
market now. The crop of that 
state is estimated at about 6,000,- 
000 bushels. This is exclusive of 
Ty Cobb, the prize peach of 
Georgia and a perennial if there 
ever was one. 

America’s peach crop this year is 
estimated at 46,500,000 bushels 
which is nearly 5 per cent. above 
the average. California is the 
banner state in production, usually 
averaging 30 per cent. of the Na- 
tion’s yield. While a portion of 
the Pacific Coast crop is sent East 
as picked, the bulk of it is canned. 

With a good crop in the East 
prices on the Atlantic seaboard are 
likely to be somewhat lower than 
in recent years. 

Noughts and More Noughts 
ITY the gentleman who is 
finance minister of Germany 
to-day. 

The budget for 1923 shows a 
deficit of 17,680,000,000,000 marks. 
Meanwhile scores of printing es- 
tablishments are working night 
and day turning out paper marks 
for the government as for private 
concerns. The present output 
ranges from 750 to 1,000 billions 
per week. So long as the noughts 


Lights and Shadows 


By Richard Spillane 


hold out the minister can keep 
a’going but there is a limit even to 
them and he is worrying. Mean- 
while a man with $5 or $6 Ameri- 
man money can be a millionaire— 
in German paper marks, but what 
does that mean? A paper mark 
isn’t worth a tenth as much as the 
coupon you get in a cigar store 
with the purchase of a 5-cent 
package of chewing gum. 


Gold and World Trade 


HILE Secretary Hoover and 
various economists have 
been warning us against the dan- 
gers attending our immense stocks 
of gold, a situation has been de- 
veloping to bring about an adjust- 
ment. Within the last few months 
our general imports have greatly 
exceeded our exports and, in all 
probability, the balance of trade 
will be against us for this calendar 
year. This, with the hundreds of 
millions of dollars our tourists 
will spend in Europe and foreign 
lands generally, will automatical- 
ly draw gold away from America. 
Too much of the yellow metal is 
badi for a nation. It promotes in- 
flation, raises living costs, manu- 
facturing costs. To-day commod- 
ity prices in the United States are 
150 per cent. of the pre-war level. 
In Great Britain they are 123 per 
cent. of the pre-war level. Under 
such a handicap we cannot meet 
British competition in world mar- 
kets. And, in not a few lines of 
manufactures, they can undersell 
us in our domestic markets. 

But with an outflow of gold 
from this country adjustment au- 
tomatically will begin. That 
should bring about slowly but 
nevertheless certainly a somewhat 
lower cost of materials, of living, 
and of wages, and a_ generallv 
healthier and sounder situation. 


“Made in Germany” 
F J. H. KRACKE, appraiser of 
e the port of New York, star- 
tled the members of the Civilian 
Club at their meeting in the Hote: 
Astor by declaring that officers oi 
the U. S. Army wear as part of 
their regulation equipment swords 
made in Germany and stamped 
“Made in Germany.” Some of the 
paper poppies that were sold by 
the American Legion boys recent- 
ly were “Made in Germany” and 
so stamped. Recently the govern- 
ment awarded a contract for 500,- 
000 yards of khaki cloth to a Brit- 


ish concern. And yet we got 





angry in the war period when Von 
Papen or some such person in the 
German diplomatic service re- 
ferred to us as “Idiotic Ameri- 
cans.” 

There may have been a time 
when it was not of questionable 
propriety for the government to 
purchase its military trappings 
from abroad. But to purchase 
swords of our late enemy and uni- 
form cloth from one of our recent 
allies and let the American manu- 
facturers severely alone is likely 
to add to the embarrassments of 
the people in Washington. 


Business and the Soul 


F that sentiment of Henry 

Ford’s expressed in his book 
“My Life and Work,” were in the 
hearts of all employers, there 
would be fewer strikes and less 
friction between employer and 
employed. It would be well if 
Ford’s words were framed in 
every shop in the land for all to 
read. Here they are once more: 

There is something sacred about 

a big business which provides a liv- 
ing for hundreds and thousands of 
families. When one looks about at 
the babies coming into the world, 
at the boys and girls going to school, 
at the young workingmen who, on 
the strength of their jobs, are mar- 
rying and setting up for themselves, 
at the thousands of homes that are 
being paid for on installments out 
of the earnings of the men—when 
one looks at the great production 
organization that is enabling all 
these things tu be done, then the 
continuance of that business be- 
comes a holy trust. It becomes 
greater and more important than 
the individuals. 

There is soul in that. There is 
no soul in the man who acquires 
a property to junk it, get it out of 
competition with him; and who 
dismisses hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of workers regardless of 
whether they have given twenty 
days or twenty years to the busi- 
ness; and who casts them adrift. 
Some observers can tell of men 
driven to suicide, others brought 
to financial distress, and some 
whose lives have been warped or 
wrecked by men callous to or un- 
conscious of the fact that there is 
something sacred about a business, 
be it big or little. 





We resemble flying-machines. 
in that most of us have to speed 
up before we begin to rise.—Upper 
Cuts. 
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Twenty Years of Airplanes 


Selected Facts in Status of Aviation Speak for New Start, 
with Large Sums Offered for Businesslike Flying 


OR two decades automobiles 
k and airplanes have been 
competing for public favor, 
and the race for mechanical per- 
fection in the two methods of 


transportation has been progress- 
ing with very unequal re- 


By M. C. Krarup 


Consulting Engineer 


facture and use of them have 
eclipsed all previous records for a 
sweeping change in people’s mode 
of living. 

By contrast, the development of 
airplanes has presented the sad- 


one place to another. Even the 
men foremost in the designing and 
building of airplanes, do not fly 
unless there is a special, usually. 
financial, incentive. Airplane fliers 
are hired. 

Considering that automo- 





sults. 





Airplanes flew under con- 
trol by a pilot for the first 
time in 1903, at Dayton, 
Ohio, and at Kittie Hawk on 
the Atlantic Ocean. The 
fact was recognized five 
years later by the Aero 
Club of America, when 
Wilbur Wright returned 
from Paris and Orville 
Wright from Berlin, having 
demonstrated their inven- 
tion and received great 
honors. European scientists 
and governments took hold 
of the subsequent develop- 
ment, and American opinion 
was gradually molded to 
the view that airplanes, 
being deeply scientific, can 
be improved only by paying 
strict attention to the rules 
and figures established by 
laboratory tests, especially 
the tests conducted in 
“wind-tunnels.” The failure 
of all who have tried to fly 
by any other system than 
that of the airplane has 
rendered the practical con- 
trol of the situation by 
laboratory experts more 
secure. 

The automobiles made in 
the United States before 
1903 in most cases gave 
more trouble than service. 
Steam vehicles and. Oldsmo- 
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and violence. 


Who Is Sane in Aviation? 


IRPLANE accidents continue 
unabated at the flying fields 
and elsewhere. 

Airplane accidents are due to the 
machines; railway and automobile 
accidents to the people; and boat 
accidents to the properties of water. 

Airplane engines are put out of 
working order by their own heat 
Vibrations aggrav- 
ated by lightness aggravate the vio- 
lence. 

Airplanes lose their business 
qualities when they carry a busi- 
ness load. 

Airplanes, though they have hills 
to climb, are still operated always in 
high gear, like motor boats—with 
the difference that the airplane falls 
when the propeller is not moving 
ahead in the atmosphere at flying 
speed. 

Army and navy, wanting results, 
should welcome competition for air- 
planes. 

Airplanes and bullets fly by speed 
alone, but every large flying crea- 
ture flies by speed plus X. Find X. 


biles and airplanes were 
originally accepted with 
equal enthusiasm, and that 
abilities of equal order have 
been at command for their 
development, it does not 
seem to be a far-fetched 
conclusion that the funda- 
mental principle of the air- 
plane must be less sound 
and practical than that of 
the automobile. 

The airplane flies by 
speed alone.. Its support in 
the air depends on speed. 
Its control by rudder, wing- 
flops, and elevator planes, 
depends on speed. Its bal- 
ance depends mostly on 
speed. And even the eff- 
ciency of its propeller screw 
depends to such an extent 
on speed that there is great 
danger of losing support in 
the atmosphere if the 
aviator tries to climb a little 
faster than he _— should. 
Other circumstances affect- 
ing the speed with similar 
results arise without warn- 
ing in the invisible atmos- 
phere. If the fundamenta! 
principle of flying by speed 
alone is bad, it becomes 
easy to understand that 
twenty years of efforts to 
make the airplane practical 
have met only with sublime 
failure, while the same 











biles, with curved dash, 


amount of painstaking 





were perhaps the most re- 

liable types. The four-cylinder 
engine was not yet as dependable 
as a single-cylinder engine, because 
each cylinder could stall the rest. 
So, on the whole, automobiles and 
airplanes have been before the 
public for about the same length 
of time—twenty years. The auto- 
mobiles, however, were improved 
very rapidly and in 1910 were fully 
acknowledged as the standard 
road vehicle of the twentieth 
century. The subsequent manu- 


dest spectacle of long-continued 
futile experimentation .on a large 
scale which the world has ever 
witnessed. Only the brilliant 
feats of aviators in the war and in 
altitude flights stand out as per- 
formances to be admired un- 
reservedly. In these, utility plays 
no part. On the other hand, com- 
plete failure has been scored for 
all efforts at inducing the people 
at large to adopt flying as a 
regular method for getting from 


work devoted to the auto- 
mobile has resulted in marvelous 
success from every point of view. 
Because the requisite speed of 
the airplane must be gained on the 
ground before flight can be started 
and must be absorbed in the 
ground with as little violence as 
possible when the machine is 
landed, it is proposed that many 
landing fields be established near 
large cities—large, smooth, and 
hard, fields where the speed may 
be gained and lost without grea‘ 
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danger of collision with trees, 
persons, sheds, houses, hills, and 
hummocks. The fields must be 
large, because a long run, often 
one mile, is needed to develop 
speed enough for the take-off. 
Airplanes cannot leap ahead like 
racing cars. The machine with 
which endurance records were re- 
cently established at Dayton was 
designed to run on the ground at 
75 miles per hour before it could 
get into the air. The fields must 
be broad, because a contrary wind 
is more favorable for starting and 
landing than anything it has been 
found possible to do by design. 
The fields must be smooth and 
hard, because otherwise the ma- 
chines are shaken to pieces and 
the flying speed is not gained. 
The demand for landing fields is 
directly due to the fundamental 
principle of the airplane. 


Seaplanes vs. Landing Fields 


If landing fields are needed for 
the starting and landing of any 
airplane that carries a business 
load, thousands of them must be 
needed before aviation can become 
a system of transportation. And, 
at that, they could not be located 
conveniently for traffic. The cost 
of conveniently located large areas 
would be prohibitive. But the 
most irrational feature in landing 
fields, as an indispensable requisite 
for flying, is probably the short 
duration of their usefulness. Any 
air traffic amounting to much 
would crowd them, as other trans- 
portation terminals are crowded, 
and crowded landing fields would 
be less safe than none, so long as 
arriving and departing airplanes 
must cross them at high speed. 
This speaks for the seaplane to 
lead in a development which 
eventually should result in aircraft 
that can land and take off almost 
anywhere, so far as its own safety 
is concerned. 

Aviation has no enemies, no 
rivals. Everybody dotes on the 
thought of seeing it perfected. 
But enthusiasm dwindles at the 
idea that aviation must be tied up 
with landing fields, not only as a 
railway car is tied to the rails and 
roadbed but much worse, as the 
railway car can be stopped and 
Started again but the airplane 
must keep on flying, at all hazards, 
till the landing field is reached. 
Aviation without freedom loses 
all charm and at least 90 per cent. 
of its promised utility. And that 
is only one of the fatal gifts of the 
speed principle. On further inves- 
tigation one finds that the same 
fundamental principle is respon- 
sible for the high cost and the 
great dangers in airplaning and 
indeed has not other virtue than 


















THE LARGEST AIRPLANE IN THE WORLD 


A front view of the largest airplane in the world, the design of Walter Darling, 
practically completed at Wilbur Wright Field, near Dayton, O. The plane weighs 


42,000 pounds, has 2,500 horsepower, four rudders and is designed to carry a six-ton 


load of gasoline 


that of being the only principle 
which has so far received scientific 
attention and development. Every 
large flying creature utilizes 
speed, but none depends on speed 
alone. 

The situation is perhaps some- 
what similar to that which would 
have resulted in the automobile in- 
dustry if it had been decided in 
advance that nothing but wood 
and cast iron must be used for 
construction. 


Deadlock of Loads and Speed 


The remedy which has been 
applied to overcome some of the 
defects of the speed principle is: 
More speed. Nothing could be 
more scientific, apparently. The 
higher speed takes the airplanc 
through atmospheric disturbances 
that would bring the airplane of 
lower speed to the ground. And 
high speed is necessary for carry- 
ing a business load in addition to 
the weight of the airplane struc- 
ture. But whenever high speed is 
necessary for producing support in 
the air, it is also necessary for 
getting away from the ground. 
It is good for luxury and safety 
with light loads but a_ bad 
necessity with heavy loads. 

What is called the “vicious 
circle” in cause and effect haunts 
the speed principle for flying. 
Always it is common sense and 
utility that must be shaved down 
to make ends meet. The more 
weight the airplane carries per 
square foot of supporting surface 
the faster it must move, and the 


more square feet in wings and tail 
planes the more the structure 
must weigh, to make it strong 
enough, the more resistance it 
must overcome in the air, and the 
more powerful and heavy the 
engine must be to propel it at a 
speed high enough to support it. 
The physical law that makes areas 
four times greater when linear 
dimensions are doubled, but the 
bulk and weight eight times 
greater, does not prohibit large 
airplanes, though scientists less 
than 100 per cent. scientific 
thought it would, but it still causes 
great difficulties. A businesslike 
load capacity cannot be secured by 
simply increasing the dimensions 
of the machines. To solve the 
problem it is high flying-speed and 
starting-speed that must be em- 
ployed, because doubled speed 
quadruples the support of the load. 
And the demand for large flying 
fields follows with necessity. 


Helicopter a Hope Only 


What with these tricky rela- 
tions affecting weights, mechanics, 
engine power, and propellers, and 
so entwined that no change can 
be made in one construction fea- 
ture without affecting the work 
and value of all other features, so 
long as a certain minimum speed 
in the atmosphere is in every case 
indispensable to keep the machine 
from falling, many persons with 
big and proven minds actually 
prefer a propellable gas container 
or the untried possibilities of a 
helicopter machine, which has 
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never yet been made to fly 
properly, to those of airplanes, 
though they do fly in a fashion. 
Coming down to figures, there 
should be a page of them here to 
show the best that is done in 
modern airplanes with different 
speeds and _ loads. But, for 
brevity’s sake, a representative 
summary must do. It is observed 
that, with all the arts of fine 
mechanics and engineering incor- 
porated in airplanes, the best thai 
can be done by the speed principle for 
flying is to support 10 pounds of 
weight for each square foot of sur- 
face at a speed of 75 miles per hour. 


Business Load Spoils Flying 


This speed is particularly chosen 
for the example, because it is 
accepted, even by the devoted air- 
plane specialist, as the maximum 
that can be employed on or near 
the ground, consistently with 
getting into the air and back to 
the ground in a flying field with 
semi-safety. And when the air- 
plane—make it triplane, biplane, 
or monoplane—is designed spe- 
cially for this maximum oi 
weight-carrying performance, th 
business load which it can trans- 
port in addition to the weight of 
construction and fuel is still in- 
sufficient for any ordinary and 
profitable transportation business, 
although the weight of the engine, 
or engines, is cut down below the 
reliability limit; the acceleration, 
or “life,” of the machine below the 
safety limit for operation in un- 
favorable weather, especially gusts 
of wind from behind; while the 
fuselage and wing structures are 
still of the traditional variety, 
deriving strength from rigidity 
when intact, like an eggshell, but 
lamentably treacherous when in- 
jured, despite the signal merits of 
laminated wood construction. 

All the interesting technical 
facts with regard to “angles of 
incidence,” “lift-drift,” “gap-chord”’ 
ratio, whittling down of “parasite 
wind resistance,” the reasons (not 
quite good enough) for “high as- 
pect ratio,” and all the rest of it, 
recede to the shadows of the wind- 
tunnel laboratories where they 
came from, and the high light in the 
situation illuminates only the out- 
standing practical fact that the 
“flying-by-speed-alone” principle, 
reinforced by all mechanical and 
scientific means at command, will 
not afford support enough for an 
airplane of standard design to 
make flying a practical art, and 
that it involves, besides, many and 
great dangers which are not at all 
acceptable to the public. 


With or without landing fields 
the business airplane is infinitely 
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“Be sure you are right, 
then go ahead.” 








less businesslike than the scout 
type of airplane for which no 
claims of economy or wide utility 
are made. But this type must 
have almost one horsepower in 
reserve for each square foot oi 
surface and must carry no more 
than four pounds per square fooi 
Its safety depends mainly on its 
engine and the skill of the pilot. 
Its speed can be either high or 
low. It can usually take off with 
a 30-foot run. 


Gliders Fine Scientific Toys 


The turkey buzzard, which often 
flies much like an airplane, gets 
along with perhaps 1/20 of one 
horsepower but has a load of only 
about one pound for each square 
foot of surface. It utilizes speed 
for support but does not depend 
on it. Its control by the spread 
tail, mainly in landing, depends o1 
speed, but all other control is 
effected by- wing action. The 
latest gliding machines, without 
engines, which can remain in the 
air for hours, sometimes, when the 
winds are favorable, resemble the 
buzzard in the proportions of 
weight and areas, but they are stili 
only scientific toys which the pilot 
operates by gravity and wind, not 
as he wants to but as he can, the 
air currents permitting or for- 
bidding. Their value for experi- 
mental purposes may be extraor- 
dinary, though. 

If the support practically ob- 
tainable with airplanes were 10 
pounds per square foot at 10 miles 


per hour, it would be 40 pounds at 
20 miles per hour, and most diffi- 
culties would disappear. Still 
much better and entirely satis- 
factory for business flying, and 
any other kind of flying, if 20 
pounds per square foot could be 
realized at a_ standstill. The 
structure could then be greatly 
compacted and_ resistance to 
propulsion radically reduced. 
Smaller and safer engines could be 
employed. Large structures with 
large and safe engines could be 
built. Nothing of this kind can be 
done, according to the experience 
of twenty years, by relying on 
speed alone for support. 

The most economical thing that 
can be done, according to the 
evidence, is to scrap the airplane 
industry and begin over again— 
with all its scientific knowledge it 
reserve but not in command. 


Big Men Turn Away 


That is the conclusion which 
those business men have prac- 
tically reached who are investing 
in dirigible balloons, although it 
may be doubted if they are on the 
right track. It is the conclusion 
indicated by Thomas A. Edison's 
taking up the development of 
helicopters under /his auspices. 
The late Peter Cooper Hewitt and 
F. B. Crocker, both famous scien- 
tists and inventors, showed the 
same inclination by making the 
first important practical demon- 
stration of helicoptes possibilities, 

(Continued on page 439) 
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Organized Busin ess Knowledge 


How to Get Speedy Shipments 


at Lowest Possible Rates 


Three R’s of Transportation—Routing Freight Is Not Given 
the Attention it Deserves—The Forwarder’s Service 


By Joseph French Johnson, D.CiS., LL.D. 


HE PROBLEM of any one 
} who ships goods is to ob- 
tain safe and prompt de- 
livery at the lowest possible cost 
This holds true whether it is a 
trunk that is being taken along for 
a vacation trip or a barrel of sugar 
that is being shipped to a cus- 
tomer. But the shipper of the 
sugar barrel has to please not only 
himself but his customer. 
In order to handle transporta- 
tion successfully, the ship- 


President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 


principally because of the absence 
of records kept by the shipper. 
The large shipper fought the rail- 
roads into granting him preferred 
rates, while the smaller shipper 
endeavored to secure as good 
terms as he could get. 

The manufacturer now needs to 
have, not only information about 
rail rates in his own section and 
from the station at which his fac- 
tory is located, but also rates as 


and the records that are kept, the 
head of the shipping department 
is often able to be of service to 
other departments in the organ- 
ization. For example, he may 
assist the purchasing department 
to effect economies in buying raw 
materials and supplies in different 
sections of the country. He may 
help the advertising and sales de- 
partments in determining the 
scope of the territory in which 

their activities are to be 





per must know the three 
R’s of transportation — 
rates, routes, and records. 

His knowledge ought to be 

more exact than that of the 
French traveler who 
thought the Englishman's 
three R’s were “Rippin’,” 
“Rotten,” and “Right-O.” 
If he will firmly fix the 
principles of these three R’s 
in his mind, the vexations of 
transportation will be very 
much reduced. After all, 
the problem of the average 
shipper is the same as thai ]| 





N THE EYES of the law the ship- 
per is presumed to know the 
rates. 


HAT IT WILL PAY a manufac- 
turer to look into the transpor- 
tation phase of his business is best 
evidenced by the fact that one of 
the steel companies has claims aver- 
aging $1,500 a week against the 
| railways, due to over-charges, mis- 
| takes, etc. 








carried on. If the industry 
has branch warehouses or 
plants situated in different 
sections of the country, the 
shipping department may 
help determine the plant 
from which shipments can 
be made most economically. 
It can serve also in helping 
to determine the location of 
new plants. Variations in 
carload and_ less-than-car- 
load rates may justify the 
use of warehouses at var- 
| ious points as distributing 
|| centers or may give an op- 











which confronts both the —= 
carriers and distributors. 

Not so long ago most business 
houses considered their shipping 
department as a relatively unim- 
portant branch of the business. 
They spent as little money on it 
as possible. The knowledge of 
shipping rules and_ regulations, 
routes, and tariffs which was. re- 
quired at that time was compara- 
tively simple and could be carried 
in the mind of one shipping clerk. 
Even the largest concerns paid 
very little attention to their in- 
bound and outbound freights. If 
there were any records kept at all 
of shipments, they were usually 
inadequate. When goods were re- 
ceived, freight bills were paid 
without the manufacturer having 
any knowledge as to their correct- 
ness. If there were any. losses, 
claims were collected only after 
long and tedious delays, if at all, 


they’ apply to ocean, river, lake, 
and canal carriers, and, in addi- 
tion, those of express companies, 
parcel post, and transfer and 
cartage companies. In selecting 
the rate offered by one transpor- 
tation agency the manufacturer is 
naturally governed in his judg- 
ment by the cost, but as against 
that he considers the nature of the 
service, such as the quickness of 
rail carriage as compared with the 
slower but cheaper water service. 
This information together with 
other data must be close at hand 
The shipping department should 
be equipped with a complete file 
of tariffs, tariff supplements, cir- 
culars, classifications and billing 
books, and some of the rates which 
are most consulted should be kept 
in a card index classification. 
Because of knowledge of rates 


portunity to economize by 
employing freight forward- 
ing companies, who specialize in 
combining less-than-carload ship- 
ments into carloads, thereby ob- 
taining the benefit of lower rates, 
a part of which the shipper shares. 

No argument is required to 
show that the manufacturer wants 
to obtain the lowest through rate. 
This is not so difficult as it ap- 
pears. In determining class rates 
for freight which is to move in in- 
terstate commerce, the classes into 
which it falls are of equal import- 
ance with the rates themselves. 
When a new product is offered for 
shipment, a committee represent- 
ing the railroad will give it a 
classification. If the manufac- 
turer, after investigation, feels 
that the classification is too high, 
and that the new article resembles 
one already classified, he may ap- 
pear before this committee and 
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argue for a lower rate. Further- 
more, if he considers that the high 
classification makes it impossible 
for him to compete in any given 
district with another article, he 
may prove this point to the satis- 
faction of the classification com- 
mittee and have the rating of the 
article changed. If the goods are 
shipped in carload quantities, he 
may secure “an exception to the 
classification,” or virtually a lower 
classification for it. He may se- 
cure from the railroads, in fact, a 
special commodity rating on it. 

All manufacturers are located in 
one of the three great railway 
classification territories — Official, 
Southern, or Western. Therefore, 
the foundation of a_ shipper’s 
knowledge depends on information 
he may obtain from the volume 
known as the “Consolidated 
Freight Classification.” 


Importance of Routing Freight 


It is quite necessary that a 
manufacturer give close attention 
to the “Consolidated Freight Clas- 
sification,” for it contains more 
information on the classification 
of freight and rules and regula- 
tions governing the packing and 
-shipping of goods than can be ob- 
tained from any other source. All 
articles in the classification are in- 
dexed, which enables a shipper to 
find readily the class into which 
his freight falls in each territory 
Some forty-two shipping rules 
governing packing containers are 
also given in this volume. The 
rules deal with such important 
topics as packing for various 
classes of freight, articles not in- 
dexed which are classified by 
name, rates on combination ar- 
ticles, articles knocked down, 
shipped in parts, nested, partly 
finished and finished; overflow 
shipments, tonnage, heating, re- 
frigeration, use of stoves in cars, 
the use of containers, and regula- 
tions for the transportation of 
dangerous articles, and a mass of 
other material, in the language of 
the circus barker, “too numerous 
to mention.” In some states spe- 
cial classifications are used for 
intra-state traffic. In some cases 
where intra-state traffic has moved 
by an interstate route, it has 
necessitated the adoption of an 
interstate classification where 
such competition prevails. 

Routing freight is important, 
and is not given the attention it 
deserves. A railroad company is 
bound to observe the routing given 
by a shipper, unless by so doing 
the railroad is obliged to “short 
haul” itself. The route must be 
a reasonable one—that is to say, 
a route that is used in ordinary 
circumstances. 


It the shipper does not route his 
freight and leaves it to be attended 
to by the carrier, the carrier can- 
not send it over a route that is 
unreasonably long, but he may 
send the freight over any reason- 
able route. The carrier is pre- 
sumed to route the freight in such 
a way that the shipper may be al- 
lowed the lowest quoted tariff in 
the classification in which he 
shipped. 

The law regards the relation be- 
tween the shipper and the carrier, 
so far as routing is concerned, as 
a contract. There are limitations, 
of course. There are points which 
the carrier may overlook, as 
stated, when it comes to the mat- 
ter of short-hauling, but the law 
will not overlook the routing of 
freight by any unreasonably long 
and roundabout way. 

But the manufacturer wants the 
most economical route, time and 
safety considered. There is no de- 
nying the fact either, that if the 
manufacturer will only study the 
numerous routes at his disposai, 
he can effect a number of econ- 
omies. 
trial traffic manager of a large 
company wanted to send some 
packages to points beyond Salt 
Lake City. He tied all of the 
packages into one bundle and 
sent it by express to Salt 
Lake City. Within the large parcel 
he had parcel post stamps placed 
on each package—exactly the 
amount required to mail the pack- 
ages from Salt Lake City to desti- 
nation. At Salt Lake City the 
parcel was broken open ard the 
packages taken to the postoffice. 
In this way a great deal of money 


was saved and shipment expe- 
dited. 


Shipper Entitled to Lowest Rate 


The shipper is always entitled 
to a routing over the cheapest way, 
either by a single rate or by a com- 
bination. This principle is in- 
tended to give him the benefit of 
the lowest rate, even though by 
mistake or negligence the ship- 
ment is carried over a route which 
carries a higher rate. 

Not only is it incumbent upon 
a carrier to follow routing in- 
structions, but it must follow them 
exactly as they are given on the 
bill of lading. If they are not 
clear it must ask the shipper for 
more definite ones rather than at- 
tempt to interpret them itself. 

Of course, a railroad’s idea of 
routing goods, time and cost con- 
sidered, will naturally be different 
from that of the manufacturer. 
Take a manufacturer shipping 
from a point in central New York 
State to Dallas, Texas. If he 
turned his shipment over to the 


For example, the indus- 
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railroad company without an, 
shipping instructions it would yp. 
doubtedly be routed by all-rajj 
Regardless of whether it was , 
carload or less-than-carload [ot 
the cost would be higher than i 
a combination of rail and wate, 
were used. For example, if the 
manufacturer were routing his 
own goods, he might ship then 
down the Hudson River by boat 
to New York City where the trans. 
fer or express companies would 
transfer them to a steamer going 
to Galveston. From Galveston 
they could be shipped by rail to 
Dallas. This latter routing would 
be cheaper than the all-rail Ship- 


ment. If he were in a hurry, the 


goods could be shipped from point 
of origin by all-rail, express o; 
motor truck to New York, and 
then by steamer to Galveston. 


Duties of a Forwarder 


Another economy at the dis- 
posal of the small manufacturer js 
the service of the forwarder. Sup- 
pose this same manufacturer in 
central New York were making a 
shipment to central ‘ Minnesota; 
that it is a less-than-carload ship- 
ment; that it must move rapidly; 
and that the manufacturer does 
not want to go to the expense of 
express. In this case the shipment 
can be turned over to a reliable 
forwarder in New York who has 
cars moving to Duluth every day. 
At Duluth the shipment will be 
broken up and put on a local train 
for point of destination, or for- 
warded by express, parcel post, or 
motor truck. The forwarder 
usually shares with the manufac- 
turer the saving between the car- 
load and less-than-carload ate. 
Furthermore, the carload ship- 
ment will go through quicker than 
less-than-carload lot, because it 
will not be subject to delays at 
transfer points. 

The operations of some manu- 
facturers extend beyond the bor- 
ders of the United States. If they 
are dealing constantly with cus- 
tomers abroad and maintain a 
force of specialists who under- 
stand all the intricacies of foreign 
trade and shipping, it is simply a 
matter of turning the shipment 
over to them. But if there is no 
such organization, they are help- 
less to undertake the movement 
of a shipment through a congested 
city from point of arrival to pier, 
get all consular declarations, meet 
custom house requirements, pro- 
vide the necessary insurance, and 
obtain the lowest out-going ocean 
rates. To relieve themselves of all 
this responsibility and yet at the 
same time get the _ shipment 
through at the least possible cost 
and in the shortest time, the serv- 
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ices Of a forwarder are again re- 
quisitioned. ‘ 

Records constitute a_ point 
where the manufacturer will com- 
bine his information into the fore- 
oing R’s—routes and rates. If 
the manufacturer wants to make a 
shipment to Dallas, Texas, it 
should be necessary to look up the 
route and rate only once. There- 
after, all of this information would 
be on record. For purposes of 
ready reference it is necessary for 
the traffic department of a busi- 
ness to keep a file of rates and 
tariffs. These are kept in various 
ways. One file in use is a vertical 
one with numbered compartments 
in which tariffs are kept by com- 
partment number. 

It is a good plan to keep a con- 
densed rate file for a definite ter- 
ritory, as most manufacturers con- 
fne their shipments to certain 
areas and make few outside of 
them. Such a condensed rate file 
is handy and will save much re- 
search. The file can be kept on 
cards or in loose-leaf form with 
the name of the town at the head 
of each card or sheet. Each card 
should contain rates for all classes 
of freight from shipping point to 
destination as well as the route. 
Rates should be recorded from 
more than one shipping point for 
purposes of comparison. The 
cards should be filed in alphabeti- 
cal order and among them should 
be included cards for some towns 
outside the regular territory but 
adjacent to it. Class rates rather 
than rates on specified commodi- 
ties should be noted because the 
classification is more likely to be 
changed than the rate and it is 
easier to change the record of the 
classification than to revise all the 
rates. 


Pays to Compile Complete Records 


An index showing a classifica- 
tion of articles should be kept. 
This can follow either the card or 
loose-leaf system of files, one 
sheet being used for each article 
with the name of the article writ- 
ten at the top. The record should 
show how the article is packed in 
its classification, as the class 
which an article is given depends 
in part upon its packing. If it 
is boxed it may take a first-class 
rate, while if crated it may take a 
double first-class rate. In such 
cases the card should show both 
classes according to the packing. 

The classification sheets to be 
filed alphabetically in the files 
used for rate cards should be 
printed on different sheets if the 
number of articles shipped is small. 
If the number is large the classi- 
fication index assumes still greater 
Importance. 





The ‘Better Side of 
the Letter File 


Prize Contest Announcement 


OUR business letters are 

a bit of your business or- 
ganization; they reflect your 
business code. The larger and 
more powerful your organiza- 
tion, the greater the responsi- 
bility — noblesse oblige — for 
what goes out in the mails. 

Just as the numerous letters 
of Cicero give us an inside view 
of the social and political life 
of the musty Roman period, so 
would the files of business let- 
ters—were they available for 

' publication—reveal the true in- 
wardness of modern business. 
Were the history of business 
ethics to be compiled from let- 
ter files, what would the story 
be? 

One of our readers, believing 
that the better side of business 
would be shown in strong pre- 
dominance were a search to be 
made of correspondence rec- 
ords, has asked “Forbes” to of- 
fer a prize of $100 (furnished 
by him) for the letter repre- 
senting in our opinion the best 
example of clean, honorable 
business methods. The letter 
may be either one sent or re- 
ceived by your concern. 

Copies of letters should be 
sent to the “Letter Contest Edi- 
tor,’ Forbes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Ave., New York City, 
and must carry the names of 
the concerns which sent and the 
concerns which received them. 

Contest will close August 15 
and the winning letter will be 
published in “Forbes” for Sep- 
tember 1. 

For the sake of better under- 
standing of the heart and soul of 
business by the rank and file 
of the people, please don’t let 
modesty keep the better side of 
your letter file forever in the 
dark. “Forbes” believes that 
business is getting better and 
better and we want to give 
the public the facts. 











When goods are subject to com- 
modity rates, a file of these rates 
needs to be kept, and it is ar- 
ranged similarly to the file for 
class rates. A card or sheet is 
used for each town in which com- 
modity rates apply and the cards 
are filed alphabetically by names 
of towns. The cards can be filed 


with those showing class rates, 
but should be of different color. 
While it is true that the com- 
pilation of such records as these 
will require much time and effort, 
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it will be well worth the trouble 
involved; for, when the cards are 
compiled, changes in rate classifi- 
cations are easily noted. 

One other point for the manu- 
facturer to consider is the follow- 
ing up of freight claims. A ship- 
per acts wisely if he keeps a fol- 
low-up system for freight claims 
and does not trust entirely to the 
railroad to take charge of them. 
Sometimes claims are lost or held 
up by some local agent, and a pro- 
longed search is required to find 
them. The shipper who keeps 
close trace of his claims receives 
the quickest service. 

That it will pay a manufacturer 
to look into the transportation 
phase of his business is best evi- 
denced by the fact that one of the 
steel companies has claims aver- 
aging $1,500 a week against the 
railways, due to over-charges, mis- 
takes, etc. In the eyes of the law 
the shipper is presumed to know 
the rates. 

Upon the cheapness of the man- 
ufacturer’s rates depend the 
sources on which he can draw for 
his raw materials and the extent 
of the markets he can reach with 
his product. Upon the certainty 
that he can get the same rate as 
his rival, depends his ability to 
compete. He is fully as interested 
in obtaining non-discriminatorv 
rates as low rates. His rival can 
overcome him by securing marked 
advantages in rates or in quick- 
ness of service. The amount of 
business any house can do and its 
ability to hold its own against 
competitors depends to some ex- 
tent upon the reasonableness of 
the rates paid and upon the treat- 
ment which it receives with re- 
gard to transportation service. 

This is the eighth of a series of 
articles specially written for “Forbes” 
by Dean Johnson, who ts recognised 
as the foremost business educator in 


America. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 





Builders 


Isn’t it strange that Princes and 
Kings 

And clowns that caper in sawdust 
rings, 

And common folks like you and me, 

Are Builders for Eternity? 

To each is given a bag of tools, 

A shapeless mass and a book of 


rules ; 
And each must make, ere life is 
flown, 
A stumbling block or a stepping 
stone. 
—Selected. 
From F. Elwood Hunt, Denver, Colo. 
* * a 


Making the best of what you 
have is the first rule for getting 
ahead.—Through the Meshes. 





. “Brass-T'ack” Psychology 


with Industrial Applications 


Sizing Up Your Workers by Getting a Slant on Their Instine. 
tive Emotions—The Four Stages of Moral Development 


ORKERS—and in fact all 
of us—are different from 
each other partly because 


they have different degrees of fear, 
disgust, curiosity, anger, positive or 
negative self-feeling, tender emotion, 
sociability, acquisition, and construc- 
tion—the ten instinctive emotions and 
desires described in my previous 
article. They are also different from 
each other in twelve other respects, 
which may be enumerated as follows : 


Contempt. 

Envy. 

Plastic, like clay. 

Elastic, like a spring. 

Things requiring ob- 

servation and memory. 

6. Things that have to be 
reasoned about. 

7. Human nature and mo- 
tives of action. 

8. Nervous temperament. 

9. Phlegmatic tempera- 
ment. 

10. Sympathy. 

11. Suggestibility. 

12. Imitation. 


i adh ad 


Sizing Up the Worker 


I do not advocate a foreman’s 
keeping a record of each employee 
in regard to all twenty-two qualities 
named or suggested by these two 
lists. I only mean that when he 
understands what is intended by them 
all and then lets his eye run over the 
list, he is helped to estimate the quali- 
ties which are prominent in his man. 
Neither do I mean that a complete 
study of psychology is necessary be- 
fore one can profit by any of it. The 
study and its applications must be a 
very gradual process, taken up inci- 
dentally as actual cases arise which 
illustrate the principles. My object 
is to commend, if I can, my belief 
that here is an important practical 
field to work in. 

Let us take up, then, the items of 
this second list, and first consider con- 
tempt. 

The analysis of the case of a cer- 
tain sub-foreman may show that in 
spite of all his excellent qualities,” 
knowledge, and executive ability, his 


By Horace C.. Hoadley 


Of Coburn. & Hoadley 


attitude of contempt toward those 
under him unfits him to fill any posi- 
tion of authority. He is disgusted 
with their stupid failures; he is proud 
of his abilities and shows it by con- 
trasting himself with his men. He 
cannot bring out what is best in the 
men because he does not believe it 
is there. He puts the workmen in a 
bad attitude toward himself. They 
are resentful and unwilling to be 
taught or directed. 


Plastic and Elastic ,Types 


The next item in our list is envy. 
In rating an employee for promotion 
it is important, it seems to me, to de- 
cide whether he is envious of some 
one who has obtained a position which 
he coveted. If so, mere advance- 
ment is not likely to cure him. He 
will probably become envious of 
some one who is still higher, not 
recognizing this other man’s superior 
qualities for the place. Ambition 
may be valuable if it does not result 
in envy and spoil the worker. He 
may become a mischief-maker. If a 
man is disposed to be conceited, and 
ambitious for unwarrantably rapid 
advancement, you sometimes put him 
in competition with better men than 
he is. Perhaps you set him tasks which 
he sees he cannot perform satisfac- 
torily. After a while he may be re- 
lieved of his blind ambition and then 
be transferred to work where he will 
be willing to take time to earn pro- 
motion. 

Here is an interesting distinction 
between different types of men—the 
plastic type and the elastic type. A 
piece of clay is plastic; it can be 
moulded into any form and stays so. 
\ spring is elastic; when it is de- 
pressed and released it tries to go 
back to its original form. Some men, 
like a piece of clay, can change their 
form of occupation easily. Some 
want to change. Some seem to do 
better if they are shifted occasion- 
ally. They take to work that has 
variety. It does not worry them. 
Other men are naturally like a steel 
spring. If you disturb them they 
want to go back to doing the same 
old thing. Of course, some jobs are 


varied; others are routine. One of 
the problems you try to solve is to 
have the plastic workers do the varied 
jobs and the elastic workers do the 
routine jobs. Both kinds are more 
contented and do better work when 
they are rightly placed. This also re- 
quires analysis. 

Another important difference be- 
tween workers is in the kinds of 
things they naturally see and think 
about. One man is observing and has 
a good memory, but does not under- 
stand things that need to be reasoned 
about. Another is just the opposite: 
he can think but his head is in a cloud. 
Of course, we have to try to choose 
their jobs for them accordingly. 
Another man thinks about persons 
more than about things. We can 
carry this distinction between men 
still further in applying it to industry. 
One man naturally sees the paper and 
the ink he is working with; another 
reads the proof accurately; another 
thinks of the process ; another, of the 
machine; another thinks of time and 
quality and waste; another, of the 
motives of the behavior of the work- 
ers; another thinks of how to man- 
age men in practical detail; another 
thinks of human justice and consider- 
ation. ]f we could only set a man to 
doing what he takes te naturally, he 
would be likely to make a pronounced 
success of the job, unless there is 
something the matter with him. 


Attitude Towards Boss a Factor 


Now we come to a difference which 
has an important bearing upon pro- 
duction—items 10, 11, and 12—sym- 
pathy, suggestibility, and imitation. 
Up to this point most of what I have 
said bears chiefly on placement at the 
right jobs, but now we are thinking 
of qualities in the worker which 
would apply no matter what job you 
put him on. How far will he be in 
sympathy with his boss? That is, 
will he desire to co-operate? How 
willing is he’to learn the facts he 
will have to know? (Suggestibility.) 
Will he try hard to imitate the mo- 
tions of instructors? 

The answers to all three of these 
questions, according to McDougall, 
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4j] depend largely upon how much 
- worker admires his boss ; that is, 
= whether he really looks upon 
4 as his superior and is in- 
nel to enter into his plans and 
: ttain to some of his knowledge 
skill. This will, of course, de- 


upon whether the boss is 
worthy of admiration, but it se 
depend upon the man a. e 
admires his boss in this full — 
tnowledge flows freely into his 0g 
He is in a receptive attitude. But 1 

he is puffed up with conceit, of course 
he will neither learn nor co-operate 
well, The problem 1s how to increase 
whatever natural desire the worker 
has for sharing the feelings of his 
poss in the effort to overcome diffi- 
wlties and accomplish good results ; 
iso how to increase whatever desire 
the worker has to perfect himself, 
under the guidance of his instructor, 
in the knowledge and_ practice of 


Ins art. 


pend partl y 


Development of Character 


Now we take up another subject. 
\lcDougall draws a sharp distinction 
hetween such emotions as we saw 1n 
our first list and sentiments, this lat- 
ter word now being used by some 
psychologists to cover love, hate, etc. 
The importance of the distinction be- 
tween emotion and sentiment is that 
an emotion may be fleeting, while a 
sentiment lasts. When one has a 
sentiment for another person the emo- 
tions which make up this sentiment 
are in a condition of sub-excitement ; 
so that when the person is present, or 
even the thought of the person, some 
one of the emotions is immediately 
excited. For example, we all know 
that when a man hates another, that 
other man does not have to do any- 
thing to him to make him angry, his 
presence in the room is enough. 

But, speaking now of the sentiment 
of love, it may have a virtue for its 
object instead of a person. This is 
called a moral sentiment. Love of 
honesty is a moral sentiment, and we 
know that when acquired it will some- 
times enable a man to resist a tempta- 
tion to steal. The temptation to steal 
is the crude instinct of acquisition. 
But the sentiment of love of honesty 
enables the man to control this crude 
instinct. The combination and 
further development of such moral 
sentiments possessed by any man is 
his character. 

There is not sufficient space to tell 
much of what McDougall says about 
the way sentiments are formed. But 
here is an example. Any one of us 
may get angry when things go wrong. 
The crude instinct is to break some- 
thing or somebody; but in the case 
01 4man of proper moral sentiments 
his anger is so controlled and changed 
that instead of his breaking things he 
fights with twice the energy, not to 


hurt anybody, but to do what he 
wants to do in spite of difficulties. 
This illustrates how character is a 
most important quality in a worker. 

A foreman, or a head of a depart- 
ment, may help an employee more 
than in any other way, perhaps, by 
so treating him that he will develop 
moral sentiments. This may be done 
in definite ways by means of rewards 
or punishments, praise or blame, etc. 
This may seem at first thought to be 
no proper part of shop training, but 


Moral Development 
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McDougall shows that such training, 
of one kind or another, is an in- 
evitable result of a man’s being asso- 
ciated with others in industrial life. 
An employee is not so much 
affected by talk as by what happens 
to him. For instance, if he has just 
been hired and is unruly he must be 
compelled by exercise of authority to 
respect the law of the organization. 
But a more important influence upon 
the feelings of a worker is the praise 
or blame, the approval or disapproval, 
of his superiors and his shopmates. 
Few are independent enough to do 
things in spite of it. It is a stage in 
a man’s progress. But there is a still 
higher stage at which the man does 
the right thing because of some moral 
sentiment or principle. But how did 
he get it? Not by your arguing with 
him, probably. Here is an illustra- 
tion of the way he gets it. He is 
angry at somebody who injures a per- 
son he likes. Since he likes him he 
thinks the action was mean, but he 
is also guided a good deal in his judg- 
ment of what is mean by the opinion 
of people he admires. Other similar 
cases of what he calls meanness occur. 
The result is that after a while he 
hates meanness wherever he sees it. 


Four Stages of Moral Education 


We were saying that there are 
stages in a man’s moral education and, 
therefore, in his ability to control 
his crude instincts. These are repre- 
sented by the diagrams of moral de- 
velopment on this page. Stage 1 may 
be illustrated in this way: When a 
small boy wants some jam from the 
pantry -shelf, but knows he will be 
whipped if he is caught, he may 
simply calculate the probabilities, or 
he may decide to take the jam even 
if he knows he will be found out. It 
may not be a question of right and 
wrong with him at all, but a balanc- 
ing of advantages. The balance of 
instinct and punishment may be in 
equilibrium, with no tendency of the 
beam to tip either way. Punishment 
is often necessary. But its moral 
effect is indirect, compelling ‘the cul- 
prit to pause and perhaps reflect. 

But in Stage 2 the spoken praise 
or blame, or the unspoken approval or 
disapproval, of my companions makes 
a certain moral appeal to me. They 
make it easier for me to resist my 
crude instincts if I want to, as shown 
by the tendency of that end of the 
beam to go down. 

There is a stronger tendency, how- 
ever, when a man begins to form 
sentiments. For example, the love of 
courage and hatred of cowardice. 
This is indicated in the figure for 
Stage 3 by the stronger tendency of 
moral sentiments to overbalance crude 
instincts. His moral sentiments have 
been formed by the way he has felt 

(Continued on page 443) 
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Work With Us 


We want you to help in the mak- 
ing of this page. Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts,” and we will send you 
“Forbes Epigrams” if your contri- 
bution is printed. If not composed 
by you, state clearly source of quo- 
tation and name of author. Names 
of winner’ will be printed. 














Around forty is the time when 
reputation begins to count. Be- 
tween thirty and forty a man 
builds his reputation for integrity, 
but it is seldom until he is past 
forty that. he begins, so to speak, 
to cash in on his reputation. 
—August Heckscher. 

*x* * x 


Flash powder makes a more 
brilliant light than the arc lamp 
but you can’t use it to light your 
street corner because it doesn't 
last long enough. Stability is 
more essential to success than 
brilliancy.—Richard Lloyd Jones. 

From J. T. Wilson, Rutherford, N. J. 

‘ee 6 


It is not what happens to you 
but the way you take it that shows 
what kind of man you are.—Lloyd 
George. 

From L. A. Casey, San Antonio, Texas. 

x ok * 


Then take this honey for the 
bitterest cup; 

There is no failure save in giving 
up. 

No real fall so long as one tries, 

For seeming setbacks make the 
strong man wise; 

There’s no defeat in truth, save 
from within; 

Unless you’re beaten there, you’re 
bound to win. 


—Selected. 
Crawford Wheeler, Tulsa, Okla. 
* * * 
“Bees don’t whine. They hum 


while working,” says a modern 
philosopher. “And they co-oper- 
ate. Result: HONEY.”’—Jerome 
P. Fleischman, in “Uncle Jerry 
Says :” 
* * x 

. Censure and criticism never 

hurt anybody. If false, they can’t 
hurt you unless you are wanting 
in manly character; and if true, 
they show a man his weak points, 
and forewarn him against failure 
and trouble.—Gladstone. 
From J. A. Patterson, Denver, Colo. 


The Man Who Came Back 
(Specially Written for “Forbes”) 
By TED OLSON 


As a man may do, he had built his 
world 
In the sweat of two score years ; 
And as fate ordained, in a breath 
it was hurled 
To rubble about his ears. 
I watched him rise, shake off 
dismay 
As one might a rusted fetter; 
And under his breath I heard him 
say: 
“Next time I’ll build it better!” 


His eyes were grim and his jaw 
was set 
In a manner that boded trouble; 
It isn’t the easiest sort of bet 
To build up your life from 
rubble. 
But he asked no favors, sought no 
odds; 
grin 
answers 
To all of the little malignant gods: 


His was the. best of 


“Now beat me again if you can, 


> 
! 


sirs 


And slowly, out of the dust there 
came 
A goodlier, broader plan, 
Though the old foundation re- 
mained the same— 
The granite soul of a man. 
And somehow the little devils of 
woe 
Harried his heels no longer; 
There’s little fun in a knockout 
blow 
If it leaves 
stronger! 


your foe the 


For oak and cypress and pine 
decay, 
And iron dissolves in rust; 
But a stalwart heart goes on its 
wa 
Though the world be ashes and 
dust. 


And wealth more precious than. 


lands or cash 

Is the grit of the iron-willed 
Who can say: “I’m glad that my 

world went smash, 

For it taught me how to build!” 

* * * 

When you hear a man say, “I’m 
in the selling game,” how well you 
know it. The word “game” is a 
slander on Service.—Silent Part- 
ner. 
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There exists in our country a He 
class of short-sighted and long- 
haired individuals who seem to 
feel that they were created 
especially to combat anything 
that savors of business, and the 
bigger the business the more zeal 
they show in fighting it. This 
bunch of strong-minded zealots 
has actually succeeded in making 
a great many people feel that big 

























business is a thing to be feared, _ 
The spectre of monopoly is the By 
bogy man that they hold up before asst! 
a frightened public. They ignore ure 
facts as to the benefit of big i 
volumes and blind their eyes com- on 
pletely to knowledge that in a of p 
great many industries which are by | 
well managed and which render the 
good service at narrow margins the 
one or two or a half dozen firms evet 
handle the bulk of the business. som 
—F. Edson White, president, ter 
Armour & Company. havi 
= 2 loc 
After seeing my associates at t 
climb, and realizing that somebody of 1 
must fill the big jobs—I still insist, ten 
“It Might As Well Be Me.” It of 
works, too.—Al. Boasberg. bro 
From Al. Boasberg, New York City. eve 
+ * ref 
We are all blind until we see is 
That in the human plan om 
Nothing is worth the making pu 
If it does not make the man. of 
Why build these cities glorious : 
If man unbuilded goes? ste 
We build the world in. vain | 
Unless the builder also grows. - 
—Edwin Markham. os 
From Herbert W. Cummings, Morton, t 
Pa. . 
ss t 
The Past without Progress fit 
availeth little, but Progress built be 
on a solid Past makes for Depend- 
ability—Papermakers’ Barker. sl} 
ft 
A GOext 
f thon faint in the day of ad- 
versity, thy strength is emall. t 
—Proverbs 24:10 
Sent in by the Rev. H. Clay I 
Searles, Canandaigua, New York. t 
What is your favorite text? } 
“Forbes Epigrams” is presented to 
senders of text used. 
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What Are the Benefits of 


Customer Ownership of | 
Public Utilities? 


Here Is the Article that Won Third Prize in “Forbes” $1000 
Contest for the Best Answer to the Above Question 


proposed by “Forbes,” “What 
Are the Benefits of Customer 
Ownership?” I submit the follow- 


in 


[ ANSWER to the question 


by “Customer Ownership” it is 
assumed you mean the widespread 
purchase and ownership of securi- 
ties, particularly the com- 


By R. E. North 


regulation a question that wiil 
need frequent readjustment. The 
changing economic conditions ren- 
der a stationary rate practically 
impossible. What is a fair rate of 
return to-day, may, in the light of 
changed conditions to-morrow, be- 
come an unfair rate—either unfair 


either permanently or radically 
changed to a great extent. 
2—The problems of efficient 
manufacture, distribution, and 
utilization rest partly with the 
company and partly with the con- 
sumer. The company can—and 
most of the companies have—either 
through voluntary initiative 








mon and preferred stocks, 
of public utility companies, 
by the people who live in 
the community served by 
the utility company. 
every community there are 
some people who, as a mat- 
ter of ordinary investment, 
have acquired securities of a 
local public utility and are 
at the same time customers 
of that utility. To some ex- 
tent, therefore, the principle 
of customer ownership in its 
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mental heads: 


HIRD PRIZE was won by this 
letter because it goes directly 
In about answering the question by 
classifying the benefits of customer 
ownership under three funda- 
(1) Economic; (2) 
Financial; (3) Social and Political. 
Arguments are logically developed 
under each head and the letter con- 
cludes with a masterly summary. 


or judicial pressure, attain a 
high degree of efficiency in 
manufacture and distribu- 
tion. There is no impelling 
force to require from the 
consumer efficiency in utili- 
zation. Good service at the 
point of entrance on the cus- 
tomer’s property may be 
transformed into poor serv- 
ice at the switch, gas man- 
tle or telephone receiver. 
' If, however, the large ma- 
jority of the consuming 














broadest aspect exists in 
every community. What is 
referred to herein, however, are 
the benefits to be derived from a 
general distribution of shares in 
small lots among the consuming 
public through organized efforts 
of the utility company. The bene- 
fits of customer ownership are 
proportional to the diffusion of the 
stock. 

There are few, if any, utility 
companies that have reached the 
saturation point in acquiring cus- 
tomer-stockholders; so that there 
are few, if any, such companies 
that are attaining the fullest bene- 
fits of this plan. Naturally these 
benefits remain largely potential. 

The benefits of customer owner- 
ship may be classified under three 
fundamental heads: ; 

1—Economic 
2—Financial 
3—Social and Political. 

The economic. benefits of cus- 
tomer ownership are: 

1—The question of the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of rates 
has become and will continue to 
be under the present system of 





to the public or to the company. 
Public. utility commissions are 
cognizant of this fact and in fix- 
ing a rate of return they arrive at 
a rate which is considered fair at 
the time of its inauguration. 
Through the medium of customer 
ownership the readjustment of 
rates becomes of less importance. 
This plan affords an automatic 
readjustment. If the earnings of 
the utility are sufficient to leave 
a substantial surplus after all 
proper and necessary charges have 
been provided for, the excess can 
be returned to the contributors in 
the form of dividends. In other 
words, the same class that con- 
tributes the income will partici- 
pate in the distribution. Profit 
sharing dividends are not justified 
under the alternative plan to cus- 
tomer ownership because the class 
of people who share the dividends 
are distinct from the class who 
furnish them. Readjustment of 
rates, with its consequent ex- 


penses and litigation, need only 
be necessary when conditions have 


public are also intimately 
associated, through stock 
ownership, with the utility com- 
pany, efficiency of utilization will 
become a reality. This is so be- 
cause of the fundamental human 
quality which promotes a jealous 
interest in the personal ownership 
of property. This benefit cannot 
be mathematically calculated but 
its reality and importance cannot 
be doubted. 

3—The present day status of 
public utilities makes them pri- 
vately owned corporate monop- 
olies, serving a public need and 
regulated by quasi-judicial bodies 


who derive their powers from the 


sovereign state and thus indirect- 
ly from the people. That the ren- 
dering of public services must be 
achieved through monopolistic en- 
terprise as against competitive en- 
terprise is a fact. The question 
then becomes, “Who shall own the 
monopoly?” Private enterprise 
has many advantages. At the 
same time the interests of the 
people are paramount to every 
other agency and, if private enter- 
prise is to be retained, some satis- 
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factory form of public ownership 
must accompany it. Customer 
ownership provides the desired 
means. Municipal ownership, as 
such, is undesirable by reason of 
the actual results had where it has 
been tried and by reason of the in- 
herent weaknesses of introducing 
political prerogatives into indus- 
try. Customer ownership is the 
most reasonable, practical, and 
logical method of retaining the 
benefits of private initiative, skill, 
and management, and at the same 
time securing the monopoly in the 
hands of the people. 


4—Customer ownership offers 
the most democratic form oi 
industrialism. It drives the very 


roots of industry into thousands 
of homes and so safely intrenches 
and so thoroughly fuses the wel- 
fare of the people with the welfare 
of the great public servants on 
whom their very existence de- 
pends, that violent and radica! 
changes proposed by agitators can 
have no success. It offers the 
most practical and workable solu- 
tion to the differences betwee» 
capitalism and socialism. 


Effect on Credit Conditions 


The financial benefits of cus 
tomer ownership are: 

1—By reason of the constantl) 
increasing demand for the services 
rendered by public utilities, these 
companies are required to con- 
tinually acquire additional facili- 
ties. The rate of return as allowed 
by public service commissions 1s 
not sufficient to permit the ac- 
quisition of facilities from values 


derived from this source. Addi- 
tional capital investment must, 
therefore, be secured. Customer 


ownership opens a practically vir- 
gin field that is particularly fertile. 
The wealth of a nation is ultimate- 
ly held by the people. The man 
of modest means in becoming a 
partner in his local public utility, 
brings, cumulatively, untold mil- 
lions into productive usage. 

2—The releasing of such vasi 
amounts of capital outlined above 
will result in lessening the cost of 
money to every industry. Capital 
must be secured under competitive 
conditions the same as any othe 
commodity, and the ultimate cost 
of capital is regulated by the fun- 
damental law of supply and de- 
mand. By lessening the demand 
for capital at the money centers, 
the consequent result will be a 
greater supply and a_ smaller 
premium to obtain it. 

3—The credit position of public 
utilities will rest on a higher plane 
as the result of customer owner- 
ship. Credit results from wide- 
spread confidence and from inher- 





ent strength in the financial struc- impregnating the welfare of th, 


ture. Both of these situations are 
strikingly manifested in customer 
ownership. 

4—With the widespread dis- 
tribution arising out of customer 
ownership, the market values of 
the corporate securities will not 
be subject to fluctuation caused 
by speculation. The movement in 
security values will be sympa- 
thetic with the general trend ot 
business conditions. Violent 
fluctuations which precipitate ap- 
prehension and doubt in the mind 
of the public, oftentimes causing 
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detrimental and costly effects, will 
not occur. Stabilization of secur- 
ity values will be achieved through 
the inability of small groups of 
people to control large blocks of 
the stock and the inertness of the 
large mass of people who own 
small amounts of stock. 

The socfal and political benefits 
of customer ownership are: 

1—The public utility has been 
and in certain sections is now 
menaced by the irresponsible tac- 
tics of political agents. These 
agitators depend for support of 
their ideas upon the voice of the 
people exercised through the fran- 
chise. Unless the people have a 
vital, if not a selfish interest, in 
the welfare of the utility, they are 
apt to be misdirected by the politi- 
cal propaganda to which they are 
subjected. Customer ownership 
absolutely provides the means of 
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utility into the minds of the People 

2—The satisfactory settlemen 
of every question which concerp, 
a public utility rests upon a fai, 
decision reached in the interest. 
of the public and of the utili, 
Unfortunately the public does no: 
always concede measures of fajy. 
ness to the utility. Customer own. 
ership will benefit the utility pe. 
cause it will ripen in the publ 
consciousness an attitude of fair. 
ness and impartiality toward the 
utility. Customer ownership wii! 
benefit the public because it wii 
place the absolute power in the 
hands of the public to control the 
choice of management. The man- 
agement will, therefore, remain so 
long as it does nothing inimical ty 
the best interests of the public. 

3—Customer ownership will en- 
courage as much as any other one 
agency has encouraged the habit 
of thrift among the people. It will 
reward the thrifty with returns o/ 
greater monetary value than is at 
present customary. It will, there- 
fore, benefit our country by in- 
creasing the individual wealth o 
the community. 


Benefits Summarized 


The benefits of customer own- 
ership may be summarized as foi- 
lows: 

Economic 

1—Automatic rate regulation 
through dividend distribution. Those 
who contribute the profits share 
them. 

2—Encourages efficient utilization, 
without which good public service 
can never become a reality. 

3—Offers a final answer to advo- 
cates of municipal ownership be- 
cause it affords the most practical 
form of public ownership. 

4—Affords the most harmonious 
solution to the differences between 
capitalism and socialism. It is so- 
cialism made workable; capitalism 
in terms of the individual. 

Financial 

1—Opens a virgin and fertile field 
for obtaining capital. Brings this 
capital into productive usage to the 
end that the world’s wealth will be 
increased. 

2—Reflects, through a lessened de- 

mand at the money centers, in low- 

er interest and money rates. 
3—Strengthens the credit position 
ef the particular utility. 
4—Stabilizes the market values of 
securities. 


Social and Political 


1—Protects the utility from un- 
warranted political attacks. 

2—Fosters a spirit of fairness aud 
impartiality in the public conscious- 
ness. 

3—Encourages thrift and rewards 
the thrifty with greater returns than 
other equally safe forms of invest 
ment. 
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The Mirrors of Selling Street 


Don’t Let Them Reflect Upon You! 


ISE N. HIMER is the su- 
W per-salesman—the_ gink 


who knows all about the 
Science of Salesmanship but isn’t 
worth a pewter smacker at selling. 
Expect him to get out and hit the 
hall like a common plug? By no 
means! He must stick around and 
tell the others what he knows. 
Nothing less than an encyclo- 
paedia would suffice to include his 
knowledge; so it is posSible here 
to present but an inkling of his 
omniscience. He is, among other 
things, the world’s greatest expert 


Wise N. Hime 





The guy who 
is feady to 
hang on the 
tag when he 


has given 
them the 
once-over 
at sizing ‘em up! Just let him give 
a prospect the up-and-down and 


that poor chap’s inner soul be- 
comes as public as Tut-ankh- 
amen’s tomb. 

The shape of the chin, the set 
of the ears, the expression of the 
eyes, the geography of the back 
ot the neck, the position of the 
next-to-the-bottom vest-button — 
whether it be weakly drawn in or 
pugnaciously thrust out — these 
things enable him at a glance to 
plumb the prospect’s nature, slap 
on the correct descriptive label, 
and get set with Chat No. 7-B. 
_There is just one defect in Wise 
N. Himer’s systems of instantane- 
ous classification. They are too 


By John E. Rosser 


distinguishing between good eggs 
and bad ones. She said, as will be 
remembered: “Put all the aigs in 
a tub of salt water; the good aigs 
will either sink or float—I fergit 
which.” If he encountered John D. 
down at 26 Broadway or up at Po- 
cantico Hills, he probably would 
suspect in him a certain financial 
knack, but if he saw him in a 
Bowery bread-line, he might have 
to let it go at this: “That is un- 
doubtedly a face. If the eyes, ears 
and other features function as per 
specifications, that is all anybody 
could reasonably expect.” 

Of course, there are different 
types of men. It would be foolish 
to pull on the oldest subscriber of 
the “Atlantic Monthly” the same 
spiel that would ring the bell with 
the man who can name all the 
front-page beauties of the “Police 
Gazette” for twenty years back. 
Nor would it be well to strike with 
a prospect who takes three min- 
utes to think of his name the pace 
that would suit another who needs 
but two seconds to add four col- 
umns of figures abreast. There is 
a difference in the goods, but it 
doesn’t always show in the looks of 
the package. 


Mind Crowded With Piffle 


The duffers who don’t know 
much about Salesmanship, but who 
stupidly turn in the orders, can’t 
use any of Wise N. Himer’s clever 
schemes for cataloging. They are 
so dumb they have to wait for the 
prospect to open up—so that they 
may learn how he feels about it— 
then—towards them! They don’t 
bank too heavily upon Wise’s idea 
that a man is a fixed quantity. 
They say that the man who might 
give them the brutal razz would 
become positively sweetish if Mr. 
Dempsey shoved up the same prop- 
osition. Moreover, they say that 
the well-fed man clipping coupons 
would be a different bird if en- 
countered hungry and holding a 
telegram advising him of his wife’s 
elopement with the second chauf- 
feur. 

If Wise N. Himer could do the 
thing he professes, he would find 
poker far more profitable than sell- 
ing. As it is, he reminds one of 
the threadbare touts who sell lists 
of the sure-shots for fifty cents. 

In brief, Wise N. Himer’s mind 


much like the old lady’s recipe for is so crowded with piffle he can’t 





soak up the commonplace facts 
necessary for the job he is hired 
to do. 





HE REASON why none of 


the late books on the so- 
called psychology of salesmanship 
has enjoyed a distribution like 
that once attained by a certain 
hartenders’ guide is that when 
Eddie proceeded to shake one up 
he was working with known in- 
gredients, whereas selling is con- 
cerned with human nature—and 
you know how that is. 
Some of the old fogies who sell 


G. Howe Footless 





The salesman who 
carries a long pole 
past an over - 
crowded apple 
tree and cant 
think what to 
do with it 


the things that keep the wheels 
of commerce going say that the 
chief lack of most of these illu- 
minating volumes is that they 
weren't written by Ring Lardner 
and Irv Cobb. They had always 
thought, until they took a squint 
at these technical treatises, that 
all that was known for sure about 
the psychology of selling could be 
written on a post-card, with ample 
room left for love and kisses. 
But these venerable fossils do 
seem to be informed as to two 
things, namely, how to start and 
what to do next. Therein they 
are sharply differentiated from G. 
Howe Footless, who hasn’t got 
far enough along in arithmetic to 
jut two and two together. 
Footless is connected with a 
house—it can’t be said that he 
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represents it—that has something 
to sell and he offers it to persons 
in position to buy and who, prop- 
erly handled, would buy. But his 
percentage column is good only 
for a laugh because he hasn’t 
learned to furnish sufficient rea- 
sons for getting the other fellow 
to do the thing he wants done, 
and that, in all probability, he 
ought to do—which is about all 
that selling is. 

G. Howe Footless might say 
that all this is very indefinite. It 
is—painfully so. A would-be 
playwright once asked Henry B. 
Miller for the inside info as to the 
absolutely essential element of a 
successful play. Henry came back 
with this: “Something that will 
supply two hours and a half of 
entertainment to a theatre audi- 
ence.” 

The ability to put facts together 
and draw a conclusion is said to 
be the highest faculty of the mind. 
Franklin didn’t invent electricity 
—all he did was to figure out how 
he could harness it up with the 
payroll. Footless is no descendant 
of Franklin’s. He has no knack 
for either analysis or synthesis; 
that is to say, he can’t pick to 
pieces the possibilities of the 
thing he has to sell or combine 
them with the needs of his pros- 
pect. 


Amazed at Rival’s Selling Feats 


Still sticking with the highbrow 
stuff, it will be recalled that in 
physics the student is taught to 
compute the resultant of forces. 
That is, if several forces of vary- 
ing intensity and different angles 
of impact strike a moveable object, 
it is easy to figure the direction 
the object will take and the dis- 
tance it will travel. Selling is pre- 
cisely like that—and that is why 
it is so well repaid. 

G. Howe Footless gets pop-eyed 
with amazement at the achieve- 
ments of real selling men. He 
thinks they sell with no effort at 
all, but he doesn’t see that with- 
out making a ripple on the surface 
they have quietly seized upon 
enough motives to shift the pros- 
pect—that prospect—from where 
he was to where they wished hiin 
to be. And, to a reasonable cer- 
tainty, if they could figure all this 
out in advance of the interview— 
from a knowledge of the pros- 
pect’s likes and dislikes—they did 
so. The battle was at least half 
over when it started. 

Until G. Howe Footless learns 
the importance of forethought 
and foresight and dynamic com- 
monsense he had better not lose 
his appetite for Salvation Army 
soup. 


BUSCH LEEGUR loses his 
A nanny every time he whiffs. 
e When he has done his stuff 
to the last impassioned note, only 
to find that his prospect has no 
more intention of monkeying with 
the dotted line than he has of 
touching a high-tension wire, he 
gets the gumwillies and slinks 
away completely sunk. 
When his score-board shows 
about three goose-eggs straight he 


A. Busch Leegur 





The small-timer 
who never has 
learned to 
lean up 
against the law 
of averages 


makes St. Vitus look as calm as 
the Statue of Liberty, and decides 
that since he is a total loss any- 
way he might as well begin shop- 
ping around for cyanide and fare- 
well hardware. Consequently, if 
temporarily he decides not to junk 
his mortal coil and yet, in that blue 
funk, walks into another wild 
beast’s den, the man he talks to 
does not buy, of course; but is 
usually good enough sport to weep 
on his shoulder and lament with 
him the harshness of life. 

A. Busch Leegur is a perfect ex- 
ample of unstable equilibrium. He 
lacks a gyroscope beneath his hat. 
He tells himself that he is the only 
man who ever drew a blank, in 
which self-condemnation, there- 
fore, he is 100 per cent. nuts. 
For the man never lived who sold 
them all! 

The boys who romp out to the 
diamond from the dog-house at the 
Polo Grounds are there not be- 
cause they get them all, but be- 
cause they get more of them than 
is customary in the tank-town 
Jeagues. The Bambino knows very 
well that he is going to let some 
perfectly sweet ones ooze right 
over the plate, but he is big gate- 
money because he also knows that 
under his law of averages he will 
get his share. 

Out of that assurance comes a 
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steadiness of nerve that enabj 

the big-timers to be all set for nr 
of the good ones and thus to Sta 
in the Hall of Fame of .300 or ar 
ter. A. Busch Leegur never has 
gotten next to Napoleon’s maxin. 
“It is better to lose a single batt. 
than an entire campaign.” 

He won’t get anywhere unti he 
thus orates: 

“My job is selling. If the sales. 
man didn’t have a legitimate fun. 
tion he would become, under the 
law of supply and demand, as ex. 
tinct as free lunches. As sound 
a thing as is life insurance, I doyb; 
whether more than one per cent 
of it is bought—the rest is sold, | 
guess people have to be compelled 
to do even the things they know 
they ought todo. So I’m going to 
fire both-barrels. I understand jp 
advance that I’m destined for some 
gosh-awful jolts, and thus I mean 
to keep my nerve, my temper, and, 
if possible, my sense of humor. 

“And I’m going to offer my stuf 
in the belief that I have just as 
much right to my job as has the 
man to whom I’m talking. If he 
pulls the high-and-mighty vamoose 
on me, without taking the trouble 
to see whether or not he could 
profit by what I’m telling him, I'll 
bet I’ll be on my job long after he 
has skidded out of his. And I won't 
be kidded by the fellow who boasts 
that no man can sell him anything. 
For such a boast is really the high- 
est possible tribute to selling abil- 
ity—it means that all that fellow 
has he got from experts who made 
it a painless operation. I’m going 
to get my share!” = 

Once he meditates earnestly in 
that vein, he will find the scouts 
on his trail, and no Sunday sup- 
plement will be complete that fails 
to show him whaling one out of 
the lot. 


Seven Mistakes of Life 


1. The delusion that individual 
advancement is made by crushing 
others down. 

2. The tendency to worry about 
things that cannot be changed or 
corrected. 

3. Insisting that a thing is 1m- 
possible because we ourselves cat- 
not accomplish it. 

4. Attempting to compel othe: 
persons to believe and live as we 
do. 

5. Neglecting development and 
refinement of the mind by not ac- 
quiring the habit of reading fine 
literature. ~ 

6. Refusing to set aside trivial 
preferences, in order that 1m 
portant things may be accom- 
plished. 

7. The failure to establish the 
habit of saving money. 

—Exchange 
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Stuart’s F ight for Success in 
the Old West and the New 
(Continued from page 412) 


Still on the sunny side of forty, 
he sought a fresh outlet for his 
business energies. He promptly 
joined an important wholesale 
grocery business, which changed 
+s name to Craig, Stuart & Com- 
pany. After five years of suc- 
cessful operations, Mr. Stuart 
heard, through a friend, T. E. 
Yerxa, of the opportunity to get 
into the evaporated milk business, 
4 little factory at Kent, sixteer 
miles from Seattle, having fallen 
into the hands of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Helena, Montana. 
Messrs. Stuart and Yerxa, the lat- 
ter the largest retail grocer in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, ar- 
ranged to supply the capital, doi- 
lar for dollar, as needed, Mr. Stu- 
art to become the active manager 
of the enterprise. Every one he 
met warned him against sinking 
money in a venture which had 
proved a failure. He encountered 
nothing but discouragement. 

But Mr. Stuart had set his hand 
to the plow and had no intention 
of turning back. He took hold in 
August, 1899, put the rather 
dilapidated plant in  shipshape 
order, and on the 6th of Septem- 
ber made his first can of evapo- 
rated milk. 


Meets Production Problems 


At every turn he found him- 
self handicapped. The practical 
man who directed the making of 
the product persisted in keeping 
the process a secret and, although 
the milk wasn’t ideal, it was im- 
possible for him, under these cir- 
cumstances, to improve it right 
away. Then he found that nearly 
all the desirable machinery was 
patented and the patents owned 
by competitors who refused to 
sell to him. Can-making also was 
controlled by a trust located in 
Chicago, and it sought to impose 
such terms on him that he de- 
termined to make his own cans 
even though he had to do it by 
hand. And he did. Other pro- 
duction problems were solved, and 
a very fine quality of milk evolved. 

Something has already been told 
of the initial selling difficulties 
Mr. Stuart had to wrestle with. 

At the end of the first year the 
Pacific Coast Condensed Milk 
Company was still struggling hard. 
He had succeeded in manufactur- 
ing a high-grade article; he had 
designed and adopted an attrac- 
tive label—so attractive that it 
has stood the test of all these in- 
tervening years and is now known 
all over the world; he had hit upon 








Mr. Stuart is a lover of thoroughbred cattle. He is here shown with his champion 

Holstein bull, Matador Segis Walker, for which he paid $106,000. Mr. Stuart is also 

the proud possessor of the greatest milch cow ever known, Segis Pieterje Prospect, 

which gave 37,381 pounds of milk in a year, contrasted with a yield of 3,000 to 4,000 
pounds of milk a year by the ordinary cow 


a pleasing name, Carnation Milk. 
But demand was still heartbreak- 
ingly poor. And the profit and 
loss account ended in red-ink 
figures. At this critical stage 
along came a tempter. 

Without explaining his connec- 
tion with one of the big milk com- 
panies farther East, a visitor came 
to Mr. Stuart’s office, told him he 
liked very much the district where 
the milk plant was located, and 
that, as he had decided to live in 
that part of the country, he would 
pay Mr. Stuart a very good price 
for the business. Mr. Stuart, 
however, would not quit. The 
stranger, on leaving, remarked 
enigmatically that he would see 
Mr. Stuart later. 


Shortly after this, Mr. Yerxa’s , 


son, who looked after his father’s 
interest, informed Mr. Stuart that 
he had practically arranged to seil 
their half of the business. Mr. 
Stuart quickly discovered that the 
prospective purchaser was the 
manager of a powerful condensed 
milk concern. The idea of having 
a representative of such a com- 
pany as his co-equal in the run- 
ning of the business did not appeal 
to Mr. Stuart. Quick thinking and 
quick action were necessary to 
save the situation. 

And Mr. Stuart both thought 
quickly and acted quickly. Before 
young Mr. Yerxa left the room, 
he had agreed to sell out to Mr 
Stuart, and to clinch matters he 
carried in his pocket Mr. Stuart’s 
check for $5,000 as a binder. 


Incidentally, just where he 


could lay his hands on the balance 
of the purchase price, Mr. Stuart 
didn’t know at the moment. But, 
as already told, he had kept close 
to and faith with his banker, and 
the money was duly forthcoming. 
“A man who is honest, frank, 
truthful in all his dealings with 
his fellowmen is bound to estab- 
lish a credit, a reputation that is 
everlasting,” commented Mr. Stu- 
art. 


How Product Was Tested 


All this time Mr. Stuart, though 
worked almost to death toting his 
heavily-laden basket of Carnation 
Milk from store to store and 
harassed financially, found time to 
devote the most earnest and 
searching attention to improving 
and testing the quality of his prod- 
uct. 

Think of this: He took two 
cases (96 cans) of milk, put them 
on a sailing vessel headed for 
Japan, had them transferred at 
Yokohama to a sailing ship home- 
ward bound, and then opened 
some of the cans to see how the 
milk would stand up under such a 
test. It was perfect. Next he 
put the cans into a refrigerator, 
kept them there for quite a while 
to see if they could be shipped suc- 
cessfully to Alaska—the Klondike 
“gold-rush” was on—and again 
found that the result was entirely 
satisfactory. 

“IT put two of the cans into this 
drawer here,” remarked Mr. 
Stuart, as he opened a drawer in 
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his desk while I talked with him in 
his Seattle office. “I opened one 
of them on its twentieth birthday. 
The milk was in fair condition. I 
still have one can left.” 

Such was the start. 

To-day Carnation Milk is one of 
the big businesses of America. it 
has 38 condensing plants dotting 
12 states, and 2 in Canada. At the 
condensaries alone fully 10,000 
workers are employed, while in 
three of the company’s offices, at 
Seattle, Chicago, and New York, 
the force exceeds 400. 

The quantity of milk used in a 
year is equal to three gallons for 
each and every family in the 
United States! 

One hundred thousand cows 
work to keep Carnation cans full. 

“Milk From Contented Cows” 
has become a slogan known from 
end to end of the country, Mr. 
Stuart all along having been an 
ardent believer in advertising; in 
fact, he has expénded enough mil- 
lions of dollars to make Carnation 
Milk one of the large advertisers 
in America. More important, he 
has made his company the largest 
manufacturer of evaporated milk 
in the world—evaporated milk 
simply is cow’s milk with part of 
the water removed. 


Transforms Vision Into Reality 


Even back in the days when 
“canned” milk was looked at 
askance and used only in emer- 
gencies, E. A. Stuart had a vision 
of the future of his industry as 
vivid and as inspiring as Theodore 
N. Vail had in the future of the 
telephone while yet it was re- 
garded as a toy. He aspired to 
make the grocer “The modern 
milkman.” Read these emphatic 
words written and printed by Mr. 
Stuart many years ago: 

“When I entered the evaporated 
milk business in 1899 two things 
were firmly fixed in my mind. One? 
was supreme faith in the quality 
of my product. The other was 
that evaporated sterilized milk 
would in time become the abso- 
lute successor to raw milk for 
human consumption. 

“We saw a way whereby we 
could serve the people at large 
without putting a greater tax 
upon them; and, in reality, save 
them money—freeing them, at 
the same time, from the danger in 
the continued use of a food in a 
raw and uncertain state. 

“Carnation Milk is bound to be 
one of the biggest articles in the 
grocery business. 

“I am close to my proposition, 
but I am not so close to it that I 
cannot see out and away from it. 
I can feel the trend of the times. 
I know that people will turn— 


have many of them not already 
turned and are others not even 
now turning?—from the unsani- 
tary, unhygienic milk as it comes 
unclean and germ-laden from the 
cow, to this product of the twen- 
tieth century, cleansed as it is of 
all impurities, robbed of its dis- 
ease-breeding bacilli, and _ pre- 
served in a sanitary, convenient 
manner. 

“Sugar has long been regarded 
as the staple of the grocery busi- 
ness. A new sun is rising. A new 
staple, greater than sugar, is 
rapidly being established. Carna- 
tion Milk is the name of it, and to 
the wholesaler and retailer it 
brings more of promise than sugar 
that is handled at little or no 
profit, if not at an actual loss.” 


Paid $106,000 for Young Bull 


Stuart has transformed his 
faith, his vision, his dreams into 
splendid realities. He has achieved 
this not simply by working hard— 
although he has worked hard. He 
has achieved it by intelligent, far- 
sighted planning, by courageous, 
aggressive action, by _ resolute 
stick-to-itiveness, by an unsleep- 
ing spirit of enterprise, by an am- 
bitious will not only to deal fairly 
with the public but to raise the 
status, the stability, the profitable- 
ness of the whole dairy industry 
throughout the land. 

He has spent his own vitality, 
he has spent his own time, he has 
spent his own money without stint 
on this fundamental work of im- 
proving the milk-producing ani- 
mals of America. A lover of thor- 
oughbred cattle, he founded, as 
long ago as 1912, a 1,600-acre farm 
int the Snoqualmie Valley, some 
eighteen miles east of Seattle, and 
has transformed it into one of the 
most interesting and inspiring 
spots in America. Here he has 
more than 550 registered Holstein- 
Friesan cattle, including the great- 
est milk-producing cows in the 
country. Some years ago he pajd 
the record price of $106,000 for a 
young bull. Many of the cows are 
worth $10,000 or more. On this 
farm there was developed the 
greatest milch cow ever known, 
Segis Pietertje Prospect, which 
gave 37,381 pounds of milk in a 
year, an average of 48 quarts per 
day for 365 days, and 1,448 pounds 
of butter, contrasted, with a yield 
of 3,000 to 4,000 pounds of milk 
a year by the ordinary cow. 

Of this unique establishment, 
with its ideal barns, its fertile 
pastures green the year round, its 
streams of pure water, and its 
spotless cleanliness, where the 
famous “contented cows” live, Mr. 
Stuart says: 

“Carnation Farms, in- 


which 
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clude the farm at Oconomowo¢ 
Wisconsin, with 250 cows, ow, 
the largest herd of registered Hg. 
steins in the United States. Qy, 
farms are operated as model dai. 
ries and breeding farms for the 
benefit of dairymen supplying milj 
to the Carnation Evaporated Mit, 
condensaries. Our company be. 
ing interested in the distributiop 
of unsweetened canned milk, we 
must have the best quality of fres} 
milk. Again, we want the dairy. 
men not only to produce milk of 
good quality, but also to produce 
a maximum quantity at a mini. 
mum expense. The only way to 
accomplish both purposes is to 
have good cows with high-produc. 
ing records.” 

Mr. Stuart’s deep interest in 
agriculture led him to become 
president and the moving spirit 
in the Pacific International Live- 
stock Exposition, whose headquar- 
ters at Portland, Oregon, cover 
10 acres, the largest building of 
its kind under one roof. Here and 
at other cattle shows animals 
from the Stuart herds capture 
many charapionships. 


A Leader of Leaders 


When I visited Seattle I asked 
its citizens a question I usually 
ask on visiting a place for the 
first time, namely, “Who is re- 
garded as your leading citizen?” 
I didn’t have to ask the questio:: 
many times before becoming con- 
vinced that E. A. Stuart was re- 
garded by his townsmen as their 
leader of leaders. Vast though his 
own business interests are, Mr. 
Stuart finds time to enter with his 
decisive energy many civic activi- 
ties, particularly those connected 
with furthering the city’s growth 
and its cultural side. At that, he 
doesn’t neglect—wise man!—to 
visit the golf links. 

He is now transferring many of 
the duties connected with the 
management of his company to his 
son, Elbridge Hadley, and mem- 
bers of his executive staff asso- 
ciated with him since the early 
days of the business, including 
Vice-Presidents L. R. Hardenbergh 
and M. J. Norton, and also his 
son-in-law, H. G. Stibbs. 

A satisfying and typically Amer- 
ican career, is it not? 





It is by believing in, loving and 
following illimitable ideals that man 
grows great. They live before us 
as the image of that under which 
we are to grow forever.—Stopford 
Brooke. 

* * * 

A regret for the mistakes of yes- 
terday must not, however, blind us 
to the tasks of to-day.—Warren G. 
Harding. 
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RUBBER ROLLS 





RUBBER BELTING 








j ‘aa —and Dependability! 





w You Buy Service 


HEN you purchase a Boston 
W Belting Company product you 

buy the finest of material, com- 
bined with an efficiency in manufacture 
made possible by nearly a century of ex- 
perience in producing mechanical rubber 
goods. 


You buy service and dependability— 
and value. 


In the Boston Belting Company plant 
most of the mechanical rubber goods 
now in use were originated. The com- 
pany, today, is specializing on those rub- 
ber goods illustrated here. 


You.are not experimenting when you 
select rubber belting, rubber rolls, rub- 
ber hose, packing or corrugated matting 
bearing the Boston Belting Company 
imprint. They are the highest type of 
rubber goods—each a leader in its par- 
ticular field—each having a long history 
of service to the nation’s industry to rec- 
ommend it. 


Make the Boston Belting Company 
trade mark your guidepost to quality 
and value. 


1828 


BOSTON BELTING CO. 


“A Good Name to Maintain” 


GENERAL OFFICES ~ 214- DEVONSHIRE ST.,BOSTON. 


BOSTON BELTING SALES CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
222 DEVONSHIRE St,BOsTON ~1524 So. WesTERN AVE,CHICAGO. 








‘HOSE: SPIRAL‘ PACKING 


‘CORRUGATED.MATTING - 
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South America: 


through acceptance of 
tunity. 

Yet how does this compare with 
other nations? Taking but the 
main examples (while smaller pro- 
portions in other South American 
countries make a large total of 
foreign investment): In 1911 
British and Canadian capital in- 
vested in Brazil reached $460,000,- 
000, and French capital $100,000,- 
000 in Brazilian railways alone, 
while United States investment 
that year went up to eight times 
investment of the year previous 
and even then amounted to only 
$70,000,000. In the case of Argen- 
tina, out of a total railroad capital- 
ization of $1,135,220,000, British 
ownership represented $967,760,- 
000. Just before the war foreign 
investment in’ the Argentine 
amounted to approximately $3,- 
700,000,000, of which British in- 
vestment alone reached almost 
$2,500,000,000, and of this the 
largest amount was invested in 
railroads. 

Fortunately, and in spite of gen- 
eral business opinion that insists 
upon looking towards Europe as 
the only outlet for the solution of 
the export problem of the United 
States, there has been both slow 
revision of financial view by the 
investing public and growing ap- 
preciation of the golden oppor- 
tunity in South America. The 
history of such investment is like 
that of the transportation of the 
centuries of its gold—the slow- 
moving mule-trains; then, the 
ponderous galleons transporting 
the wealth of Peru and other 
places to the centres of civiliza- 
tion; and now the speedy shipping 
and rapid distribution of products, 
some more valuable than gold. 


oppor- 


Attractive from Business Viewpoint 


This’ favorable change in esti- 
mate of the value of South 
American securities has been rapid 
recently. At the beginning of 1919 
the United States held some $60,- 
000,000 of such securities. For the 
eighteen months preceding July, 
1922, the issue of South American 
securities through New York 
financing reached a total of $334,- 
000,000. Our bond holdings are, 
therefore, now over $400;000,000 in 
South American obligations. 
Added to commercial investments 
we are showing at last a proper 
conception of conditions, of duty 
to our neighbors and to ourselves, 
and of the greatness of the reward. 
In addition we are developing our 
shipping and our banking, not to 


Pivot of Our Foreign Trade Policy 


(Continued from page 409) 


say our political status, and these 
factors, reacting powerfully upon 
our trade relations, bring in and 
with themselves, increasing gains 
for efforts. 


Why? Not merely as a matter 
of political affiliation, important as 
that may be. Not because eco- 
nomic unity with the republics of 
South America will in itself carry 
out the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine and give this country a 
friendly primacy which will keep 
out diplomatic complications. Not 
because, should occasion ever 
arise, friendly place and co-opera+ 
tion furnished by South America 
would simplify the solutions of 
such contingencies as might occur 
in world clashes and problems. 
But because of the almost 
credible wealth latent in the de- 
velopment and the financing of 
South America. 


Why Foreign Trade Is Essential 


Its physical configuration is ad- 
mirable for rapid outflow of its 
products. Possibility of railroad 
expansion is of the finest. Its 
water courses are unequalled in 
the world for navigability—the 
Amazon alone is navigable 3,000 
miles from its mouth. Its climatic 
conditions cover every variation 
and, therefore, every productive 
potential. In its over seven 
million square miles, much of it 
not yet even explored, in an extent 
of five thousand miles of length 
and up to three thousand miles in 
breath, it has extraordinary fer- 
tility. Whether wheat or wool, 
coffee, cotton, corn or cocoa, sugar 
or skins, rubber or meats, South 
America heads, or seems destined 
to head, in these, world production. 
Its copper and silver and gold, its 
tin and tungsten and manganese, 
its vanadium—more than half the 
world supply comes from Peru—- 
its platinum, whose largest world 
production is in Colombia, its 
precious stones—Colombia, again, 
leads the world as source of em- 
eralds—its enormous iron ore 
deposits and its oil possibilities, 
with the variety and the magnifi- 
cence of its woods, make South 
America an independent treasure- 
house for the future. 

Self-criticism, disturbance of 
complacency, and exposure of 
fatuous ignorance are never pleas- 
ant—to the victim. But American 
attitude, and by American is 
meant United States, is predom- 
inantly ignorant or indifferent on 
matters dealing with anything 
outside of vague generalizations 


in- > 


the 














as to the necessity of 
trade” and particularly South 
American expansions in this 
respect. A writer in “The Grace 
Log,” publication of one of our 
great corporations interested in, 
particularly, trade in South Amer. 
ica, has admirably represented the 
mentality of the man who, satis. 
fied with United States sufficiency 
declares that “All this talk aboy 
‘Pan-Americanism’ and the valye 





“foreign 


‘of commercial intercourse between 


North and South America i 1S rot.” 
But “the chair he was actually 
sitting in as he said it was made of 
mahogany which was once part oj 
a tree in a Santo Domingo forest. 
as were also the other pieces of 
furniture in the room. On one of 
the chairs lay a pillow, stuffed 
with kapoc from Ecuador and 
Java; the colors for the dyes used 
in the rug on the floor originally 
came from Central America; the 
steaming coffee was blended from 
coffee berries of Brazil, 
Guatemala, and Colombia, while 
in front of his wife was a cup of 
chocolate made from cocoa beans 
brought down the mountainsides 
of Venezuela on muleback. Their 
sugar, of course, came from Cuba, 
and the table silver was one-time 
crude Peruvian ore. There were 
bananas from Costa Rica, as weil 
as honey and raisins from Chile. 


Vanadium Steel from Peru 


“The wool in the suit the man 
was wearing,” the writer con- 
tinues, “was once clipped from the 
back of a sheep in Uruguay and 
mixed with other qualities from 
Australia, and the leather in his 
shoes was made from Argentine 
calfskins. When this leather was 
tanned, quebracho extract from 
Paraguay was used in the process. 
In his vest pocket there reposed a 
watch, the case of which was 
made of gold from Colombia. 


“Breakfast over, he lit a cigai 
(he never would smoke other than 
a Havana) and suggested to his 
wife that they take a drive. As 
he helped her into her nutria fur 
coat over an alpaca sweater it 
never occurred to him that the 
pelts for the coat came from the 
mountains of Chile or that the 
alpaca wool of the sweater came 
from Peru. 

“Most of the steel parts in the 
motor of his car had been manu- 
factured with tungsten and van- 
adium from Peru. The wires it 


the ignition and lighting system: 
were made of Chilean copper and 
(Continued on page 437) 
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From Sea to Sea 


Authorized Service Assures Buick Owners 
Uninterrupted Transportation 






This map indicating the location 
of all Buick Authorized Service 
Stations tells a comprehensive 
story. It portrays vividly why 
) Buick is the ideal car for tours of 
every length, and for all kinds of 
motoring. Seldom needed, but 
always ready, Buick Authorized 
Service completes the motoring 
satisfaction of all Buick owners. 






WHEN BETTER - AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, F tint, MicuHican 


Division of General Motors Corporation 






















Branches in All Principal 


Pioneer Builders of 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


































Hew long 
will 


Last? 


Is present busiiiess activity the begia- 

ning of two years or mere of boom times 
and prosperity? Or is it a temporary 
spurt that will give way to a slump in the 
| mear future? 
: The question is of vital importance as its 
H amswer materially affects yeur profits for 
. A wrong guess will cost you hun- 
H dreds, yes, thousands of dollars. 

But why guess when you can knew? 

The thousands of keen executives who 
build their plans upon the foundation of 
fact and scientific forecast furnished them 
regularly thru BABSON’S REPORTS ona 
Business know what’s coming aad are 
making their plans accordingly. 

If you would like full details of the ser- 
vice that will help to insure steady busi- 
ness profits for you—tear out the MEMO 
below and hand it te your secretary when 
you dictate the morning’s mail. 


iIBABSON’S 
(REPORTS 


=On Business” 


For your Cecretary 
Please write the Babson Statistical 
Organization, Wellesley Hi''s, Vass. 
as follows: Send Bookle: 135 giving 
H. 


full details of the BABSON M 
OD together with max 

sampl: of BAB. ||3 
SON’S REPORTS 


| ee ° ” 
| Good Business | 


—— 

















THIS 1920 
OVER AGAIN? 


The year 1920 marked the end of 
our last period of prosperity and 
the beginning of a broad bear mar- 
ket in stocks. 


So far this year the stock market 
has acted in striking similarity to 
that of 1920. Do fundamentals in- 
dicate a continuance of this action, 
with further heavy liquidation. in 
securities later this year? 


@r, is there sufficient strength in the pres- 
ent situation to ward off serious conse- 
quences that followed the heavy production 
and later liquidation of 1920? 

Our Speculative and Investment Bulletin— 
recently off the press—analyzes the situa- 
tion, compares basic conditions today with 
those existing in 1920, and makes specific 
reccmmendations. It should be invaluable 
to every investor. A few copies are avail- 
able for FREE distribution. 


Simply return the blank below. 


American Institute of Finance 
141 MILK ST. BOSTON, MASS 


Send me, without obligation, Analysis. F-7 and 
descriptive booklet. 


TEP EPE Ce eCe ee eee eee eee eee ererererrrrrrrry 


CeCe eee eee eee eee eee EEE HEHEHE EEEE EEE SEES 
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WHAT THE 
LEADE 






RS SAY 


——)) I»? 









(Continued from page 401) 


The security markets had a fit of 
nervousness following the failure of two 
old-established Stock Exchange firms hav- 
ing intimate relations with Germany. The 
spectacular forcing of stocks on the market 
on the day Zimmermann & Forshay failed, 
taken in conjunction with the impressive 
recovery which promptly followed, was an 
exhibition familiar at the culmination of 
decisive stock market trends, such as the 
downward swing which set in early in 
March, and carried average quotations 
eleven points below the March peak. 
Whether events since then mean that 
the market has entered a new, definite 
trend cannot, of course, be foretold. 

In any case, a great many stocks have 
been carried down to a level justifying in- 
vestment purchases regardless of whatever 
temporary fluctuations upwards or down- 
wards may be in store. It was manifest 
that influential banking interests bought 
stocks quite freely at the lowest point. 
This was immediately followed by more or 


less outright purchases by the public. 

Two more factors are worth considering 

The large number of small re-orders for 
immediate shipment reflects clearly tha 
merchants’ stocks are the reverse of heavy 
and that ultimate consumers have been 
buying somewhat beyond expectations, 

Then, is it not logical to reason that the 
recent hesitancy in business will have some 
restraining effect upon those radical lay. 
makers who felt that everything was going 
along so swimmingly that they could bring 
forward drastic legislative propositions 
without incurring any danger of throwing 
wage-earners out of work? Recent events 
should warn radicals that the industrial 
and business position is not exactly fool. 
proof. 

Prospects for sustained prosperity are 
always better when the need for exercising 
commonsense and care is recognized than 
when politicians, and business men them- 
selves, feel justified in indulging in reck. 
lessness and other undermining practices. 


Views of Leaders 


Reviewing the course of trade in the 
Middle West during May, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis stotes that: 
“As contrasted with the preceding sev- 
eral months, the volume of new buying 
was smaller, though the comparison 
with a year ago exhibits continued 
large gains. The chief reasons given 
for the present lull are unfavorable 
weather conditions and extreme caution 
on the part of buyers. The latter. man- 
ifestation, it is explained, is due to the 
recent advances in prices, the rapidity of 
which had a tendency to disturb confi- 
dence in ultimate consumption. On all 
sides there is a marked desire to hold 
down inventories and take only such 
finished goods and raw materials as can 
be disposed of within the next sixty to 
ninety days. 


No Danger of Over-Expansion 


“There are numerous favorable fac- 
tors which point to a continuance of 
good business, chief among which are 
moderate stocks, universal employment 
of labor, high wages and an ample sup- 
ply of banking credits. At no time in 
recent years have production and distri- 
bution of commodities kept more closely 
to actual consumption than at present.” 

The rapidity with which American 
business has recovered -ince the de- 
pression of 1920-21 is startling to bank- 
ers on the other side of the water, ac- 
cording to Ernest E. Link, former Euro- 
pean Vice-President of the National 
City Bank. “In spite of the fact that 
American financial recovery has been 
rapid, I believe that there is no danger 
of over-expansion here,” said Mr. Link. 
“America learned her lesson after the 
war too well to let that sort of thing 
happen again. The English situation, 
on the other hand, has improved more 


slowly. Great Britain has gone ahead 
steadily and conservatively and health- 
ily. Altogether, the condition of Eng- 
land is pretty sound. Unemployment is 
decreasing, owing to the gradual re- 
sumption of English trade and the grad- 
ual absorption of the oversupply of 
products during the period following the 
war. The English are very good judges 
of international trade, and when a legit- 
imate demand for money comes up it 
can always be obtained.” 


Business Good in West 


Samuel McRoberts, President of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company, returning 
from a trip through the agricultural 
country of the Middle West, described 
the situation as favorable, both in point 
of crops and of farm credits necessary 
for moving the crops. 

“The interior is in an unusually strong 
credit position,” he said, “and no appre- 
ciable call is likely to be made upon 
New York for money with which to 
move the crops. In the West and 
Southwest business is good, but there 
appears to be a waiting attitude, and 
the important considerations continue to 
be the high commodity prices and con- 
ditions that are restricting exports. The 
shortage of labor is another unsatisfac- 
tory influence. In the existing situation 
we are what might be termed ‘dead- 
locked’ in the matter of foreign trade. 
We should be able to export capital to 
Europe and build up our foreign trade. 
At present we are unable to compete 
with London in many important finan- 
cial operations.” 

Unmistakable signs of a building 
slump that will deflate the high costs 
caused by this year’s boom are now 
seen by the contractors of New York, 
according to William J. Barney, treas- 
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arer of the Building Trades Employers’ 
a jation. ; ; 

—_ Barney said he hoped the im- 


mense amount of deferred building al- 
~eady planned would save the industry 
‘om a sharp drop and allow prices to 
ase off to normal without a catastro- 
ohic break. He was certain, however, 
that the decline would come. Almost 
any one who wanted to build a home, 
an apartment house, an office building, 
or a factory, he said, could save money 
by putting off construction for six 
P s or so. 

=. pot may still be boiling at the 
op,” said Mr. Barney, in speaking of 
‘he enormous amount of building that 
; ging on in New York at present, 
“byt the fire below it is going out. In 
March the contracts awarded in this 
ity amounted to $57,000,000. They fell 
to $52,000,000 in April, and to $42,000,- 
0 in May. Our latest statistical in- 
formation is to the effect that there 
will be an even greater decline in June.” 





Rea Speaks for Railroads 


“I believe,” said President Rea of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, commenting on 
President Harding’s address on railroad 
consolidation, “that if the railroads of 
the United States are allowed proper 
net returns on their railroad investment 
devoted to public use, and receive equit- 
able legislative treatment, voluntary 
consolidations will proceed at a pace 
satisfactory to the Gavernment and the 
public. 

“From the past we.know that railroad 
consolidations will go forward when the 
railroads are prosperous. Thousands of 
companies have been merged or consol- 
idated in the past to form the present 
large systems. We also know that the 
Transportation act was designed to en- 
courage railroad consolidation. But in 
practice it actually prevents consolida- 
tions because it has been interpreted to 
mean that no consolidations can pro- 
ceed until the final large systems have 
been adopted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” . 


Shows Growth Latin-American Trade 


“Insidious enemies of American com- 
merce in Latin-America,” declares Dr. 
Julius Klein, director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, “have 
been trying to bewitch the Latin-Amer- 
icans into believing that the United 
States is not buying their products in 
important quantities, that other coun- 
tries, commercial competitors of the 
United States, are Latin-America’s best 
customers, and that Latin-America 
should reciprocate by placing orders for 
imported goods with the foreign coun- 
tries which the propagandists represent 
and not with the merchants and manu- 
facturers of the United States. 

“The April import figures of the 


United States completely demolish this 


specious argument. In April, 1923, the 
United States imported from Latin- 
America goods valued at $111,550,000, al- 
most double the value of such imports 
in April, 1922, and in the ten months 
ended with April, 1923, we have taken 
products of Latin-America to the value 
of $818,931,000, an increase of $301,221,- 
000, or 55 per cent. over the figures for 
the corresponding ten months ended in 
April, 1922.” 


“Once a Man Has Money 
Few People Can Tell Him the Truth” 


It is cynical perhaps, but isn’t it true? Every-day people make 
money on the advice of others—but thousands lose it. 





People find it hard to give uncolored advice to a man who 
has money. The man who has something to sell is at a disad- 
vantage—no matter how honest. ° 


The man who wants to buy something for you or from you, 
is in no different position. 


The man who has your money is going to play safe—for him- 
self and you, too. 


You must, after all, depend on yourself. You must learn to 
know the facts, to foresee tendencies of depression and expan- 
sion. You must know why, when, how—what and where to 
handle—your own investments. 


This Brookmire Economic Service has nothing to sell but the 
facts about the markets, and the scientific interpretation of 
them. It tells you what the facts are—and how to interpret 
them. Pamphlet S-14 describes the Brookmire Service and 
includes sample bulletin. Write for it—FREE. 
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for DEFINITE ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
25 West 45th Street New York 


"The Original System of forecasting from Economie Cycles” 














Fhe New York Trust Company offers 
to corporations, firms and individuals, a 
thoroughly modern and complete commer- 
cial banking service, including a highly de- 
veloped credit information service which is 
available to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those en- 
gaged in foreign trade. These include for- 
eign credit information and current data 
bearing upon foreign markets and trade 
opportunities. 


Long experience, covering the entire field of 
trust service, enables us to offer unexcelled 
facilities for the administration of all personal 
and corporate trusts. 


The New York Trust Company 
Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $27,500,000 
100 BROADWAY 


40TH St. AND Mapison Ave. 


i 
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57TH St. AND FirtH Ave. 








































Get the 
Real Facts 


and 
Judge for 
Yourself 















BE your own judge of 
the safety of the 
bonds in which you in- 
vest your savings. The 
same common sense 
which induces you to 
set aside a portion of 
your income for future 
comfort and protec- 
tion, can be relied 
upon in the choice of 
investments. 
















Do not be unduly in- 
fluenced by “salesman- 
ship,” beautiful illustra- 
tions, or glittering gen- 
eralities. The principal 
factors which deter- 
mine the safety of an in- 
vestment can be re- 
duced to figures — dol- 
lars and cents—and can 
be proved to your satis- 
faction. 



















We have prepared a 
booklet explaining sim- 
ply and in thorough 
detail, why Caldwell 7% 
First Mortgage Bonds 
on southern properties 
have greater safety. 
We invite you to read © 
this book before decid- 
ing upon your next 
investment. 

























Your name and address will bring 
a complimentary copy 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 
BUSINESS ad TRANSPORE. 


—= 
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They have always cast their most 

searching glances of appreciation or 
criticism at the finish of the automobile; 
the cut and colors of hood, body, fen- 
ders, and wheels. And now the engi- 
neers have had to follow this feminine 
lead—adding the utilitarian masculine 
touch, of course. It was related in these 
notes, in the June 23 issue, how they 
strive for permanent presentability in 
leather cloths and varnish. The carriage 
work must not get shabby. But its 
durability goes deeper than the sur- 
face. The closed-car body particularly 
must be right in its foundations before 
the finish begins to count. We want an 
inkling of what the engineers are doing 
for the closed-car body. 


| ADIES eventually have their way. 





LTHOUGH the cost of labor, lum- 
. ber, sheet steel, and trimming- 
cloth is much higher, closed-car bodies 
are now furnished the public at 10 to 
15 per cent. lower than in 1914, it was 
said at a recent meeting of automotive 
engineers, and this has been accom- 
plished by improvements in manufac- 
turing methods. It formerly took 106 
days, out of which 18 were for painting, 
to put a sedan body through from the 
lumber pile to the finished car, while 
now an all-steel body can be pressed 
from the sheet, electrically welded, as- 
sembled, and enameled, in a little more 
than one day of actual time, if the pro- 
duction is large enough to justify the 
required equipment. Most of the all- 
steel bodies are backed with fabric to 
deaden vibrations and sounds. At the 
same time other forms of construction 
are being perfected. One described by 
George J. Mercer is built over a con- 
ventional wood framing, but all panels 
and sweeps are shaped of wire-mesh fas- 
tened to the frame. A thin layer of 
wadding is laid on the mesh, and over 
that three-ply buckram, a scant % inch 
thick and pressed to the required shape, 
whereafter the whole is covered with 
fabric and shellacked. The fabric has 
the advantage over real leather that it 
will not sag in time and become stiff 
and hard. 

Hugh G, Bersie of Chicago shows how 
taxicab bodies must be built, largely of 
waterproof plywood, to endure 50,000 
miles of street travel annually, as com- 
pared with the 7,000 miles averaged with 
private cars. In all cases the discus- 
sion of body construction by the en- 
gineers gives evidence of great diversi- 
ties of technical opinions with regard to 
the best means for securing the dura- 
bility wanted by all, combined with mod- 
erate cost. Some further development 
in construction methods is therefore 
perhaps to be expected, always with 
durability sharply in view. 

RE the joints and seams of the body 
best protected by having the chassis 
frame, to which the body is secured, as 
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rigid as practically possible or judi- 
ciously flexible? The engineers are not 
vet unanimous in the answer. Far from 
it, though the question seems important 
Weight limits, price, and scale of pro- 
duction color the views. But all are 
moving as fast as their financial direc. 
tors will let them toward the solution 
that will satisfy all. To the unbiased 
beholder “up a tree” it looks as if jp. 
herited and conventional carriage ideas 
were still dominating. Improvement 
deals with production methods only. 
Perhaps the experimental departments 
of the big companies could do more jf 
the car body, open or closed, were 
turned over to their attention more 
broadly, with help from artists who un. 
derstand production. Much in this direc. 
tion might be done on paper, which js 
cheap and patient. And looking ahead, 
for business, a considerably greater 
diversity in the appearance of autom- 
biles has points in its favor. Even a Ford 
is not yet in a class with straw hats. 





A* ACTION to reduce traffic acci- 
dents has been inaugurated by the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 


merce. Its president, Col. Charles 
Clifton, offers the following recom- 
mendations: ' 


1—More playgrounds for children, 

2—Stricter regulations and more sci- 
entific study of safety provisions. 

3—New boulevards. 

4—Detours for through traffic. 

5—Parking space in basements of new 
office buildings. 

6—Use of open lots for parking. 


Though these views are authoritative, 
coming from a body of men who know 
the facts and understand the situation, 
they are not pronounced infallible or 
final, but are offered as a_ beginning 
from which a real code of safety may 
be built up, if those who have better 
or supplementary ideas will make them 
known. The suggestions have been sent 
to the mayors of eight big cities, and 
through them the whole public is prac- 
-tically invited to contribute in a cause 
which is the public’s concern as much 
as that of the motor vehicle industry 
or of legislators. The difficulty of the 
undertaking has been proved by the 
failure of all previous efforts. But the 
idea of building up gradually rules, pro- 
visions and public opinion which will 
really serve the great purpose, is new 
and entitles the action to wide support 
and co-operation. With frequent pub- 
licity accounting for the changes or ad- 
ditions accepted from time to time by 
the N. A. C. C., the plan may save 200,- 
000 deaths and 800,000 disfigured lives 
during the next 20 years. Naturally, 
rules or provisions which have in them 
the principle of self-enforcement are of 
much greater value than mere precepts. 
The coupling of the safety problem with 
city planning has evident merits in this 
respect. 
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PuBLic UTILITIES. | What 
NEWS IN BRIEF =—_3@ $50 a Month 
ia Invested 


L a F Ee . — e 
abet accomplishment of this tre- cables and sub-stations. New officers In Safe Bonds 


mendous work which will be of are G. M. Dahl, chairman of executive 
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judi. great benefit to the people of the coun- committee; Albert H. Wiggin, chairman ° 
€ not try lies in the hands of the public util- of finance committee; William S. Men- 1 eI 
from ity men themselves,” declared General den, president ; George D, Yeomans, 
‘tant Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the West- vice-president and general counsel. Assuming Reinvestment of Interest 
pro- inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Columbia Gas & El. of West Va.— 
| are speaking of a comprehensive program U. S. Supreme Court decision of June —_— 
irec. for developing and uniting all the most 11, forbidding state of West Virginia to Chars shows the com ‘ 
tion economical water and coal power prohibit export of natural gas to other principal and nae 79000 
iased sources in the United States and Can- states, is considered of great importance a t4jonin be yoni os 
f in. ada into one system. This plan has to this company and the Philadelphia (on 6% basis), Dotted 
ideas been prepared and published by Frank Co., the two largest producers of nat- line, §% basis, 2008 
ment G. Baum, a consulting hydro-electric ural gas in West Virginia. 
only ineer of San Francisco and practica C. 1. Gas, El. Light & Pow. (Balt.) 40 vas 
gineer ran onsol. . Lig ow. 
lénts leader in the utilization of water power — 2 S. 7a es: sim ordered reduction of 
re if in California. “Mr, Baum’s plan in- gas and electric rates estimated to re- SAVE $24,000 and have nearly 
were volves the use of main trunk or reser- dyce collections $1,350,000 annually. $100,000 in 40 years—or save 
nore voir lines carrying a pressure of 220,000 Primary gas rates were reduced to 85 $15,000 and have nearly $35,000 
Un- volts, and by inter-connecting these cents for 1,000 cubic feet, and secondary in 25 years, That's what $50 a 
rec. trunk lines it is entirely feasible to cover from 70 to 65 cents. month, invested in Safe Bonds 
2 all of ae Mr. age a Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Co.—Rates will do, if the principal and bond 
a plains. ae ch. Me Bat “4 thi reduced 12 to 20 per cent. in compliance interest are kept invested at 6%. 
rood _— 7 Mh ~ oe! _ hie with order of Alabama P, S, Commis- The results would be propor- 
lead a ee a Company announces schedule of tionate if the basis were more or 
ord principles to be sound, but there is: 4 5. 
ae . . improvements in Alabama to cost $5, less than $50 a month. 
s. nothing in our connection with super- stockhold- 
: ; 000,000 for next five years. Stockho ; 

power development which gives the ; : : The above graph illustrates 
mr + ; ; . ers ratified increase of stock from $30, ° 
eci- Westinghouse Co, any manufacturing (1) 049 46 $50,000,000 what is accomplished bya steady, 
the advantage over any other electrical » teal an ce italia systematic investment program 

. facturer.” ‘ . Co.— ; 

red ah nag a ae erection of 30,000 horsepower steam [on both 6% and 5% bases}, 
ym- - panne xyes } ly : t den of plant on Tennessee River to cost $1,500,- Several thousand of our cus- 

oe Spe eee ee sane 000, and also elevation of dam at Great tomers are using the Halsey, 

ae amy oe aes —— Falls at cost of $1,800,000 to increase Stuart & Co. Systematic Invest- 
.; ee ee ee ee capacity from 13,000 to 32,000 horse- ment Plan to build an accumula- 
3C1- $10,000,000 and develop 132,000 horse- cheat clin’ af Wdaainain, axecheeie 

as , 

tend Tel. & Tel. Co.—Reports United R’ys & El. of Baltimore,— bondseitherasa reserve or as their 

263,000 registered stockholders, an in- Merging with subsidiaries into single main dependence for the future. 
ew crease of 15,000 during 1923, not includ- corporation planned, Also consolida- ; 

ing 90,000 employees paying for stock in tion of Sparrows Point line with Mary- Send for this Booklet 

small monthly instalments. land El. R’ys, all stock of consolidated Our booklet, “A Sure Road to Financial 
ve, Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— company to be owned by United, Independence,” tells all about this plan, It 
OW Has takem charge of the properties of Utah Pow. & Light Co.—Asked Fed- shows charts for the accumulation of 
yn, the B. R. T., the receivership for the eral Power Commission’s approval for $25,000 to $200,000 over periods of 15 to 
or latter being dissolved, The new man- new _ $10,000,000 hydro-electric power 40 yours, ae a — Sheet _ 
ng agement has voted $1,250,000 for pur- plant, giving work to 1,000 mer. for 3 une, Ss Se ee 
ay chase of 50 new cars, and $500,000 for years. tematic investing, oo ' 
“ Current Earnings of Public Utilities Write for Booklet D07 

' No. 

“ here Prior equal period 
E Ended Mos. Gross Net Gross Net 
ne Adirondack Pow. & Light Co..May 12 yea $745,892 $5,103,344 $404,938 HALS EY, 
Be Alabama Power Co............ May 12 6,577,542 2,907,537 4,736,893 2,456,551 
ch Am. Pow. & Light Co......... Apr. 12 29,653,210 11,991,607 27,516,093 11,270,360 STUART & CO. 
ry Detroit WOON Ok Gis iicacie May 5 12,210,163 2,458,819 9,642,492 1,575,085 INCORPORATED 
1 Fort Worth Pow. & Light Co..Apr. 12 2,744,206 1,009,273 2,497,807 984,177 
1€ Hudson & Manhattan R. R...May 5 4,790,820 509,902 4,618,889 377,996 CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
le es ry Apr. 12 2,504,736 607,243 2,323,166 642,654 oy ie pgp grr nl 
- Bansas City Pow. & Lt. Co...May 12 8,506,344 2,846,743 7,119,767 2,204,080 estevenchiceGe, 601Gdeweld Gt. 319N ach &. 
HT Market Street R’y Co...00ccce May 5 4,020,965 658,884 3,861,247 476,435 MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
- New Eng. Tel. & Tel. Co..... Apr. 4 14,695,483 2,926,510 13,190,034 2,610,539 425E. Water St, 610 Second Ave., 8, 
gether Boum, Pow 6-0 rekheu a 12 eee 3,708,618 12,928,304 3,126,042 Mail to N Off 

acific Pow, ight Co....... pr. 12 3,023,0 491,693 2,904,797 401,633 sseseeesViail to Nearest CEsveccces 
pe Pacific Tel, & Tel. Co Apr. 4 12,784,992 2,592,998 11,445,397 2.225.421 : / : 
. ‘ Eh. COvseeeeeee ° Af OF, Thy V0, Od, 4 SEY, STUART & Co, : 
: Penn. Pow. & Light Co........ Apr. 12 12,729,940 2,474,911 10,760,672 1,978,525 — d f booklet DO7 
y Phila. Rapid Transit Co ay 5 18,740,030 1,135,445 17,593,049 3, Pleese cond me copy of your bookles DW |§ 

ae 7 40,0: 135, A 1,100,436 o . we 

. Reading Transit & Lt. Co....Apr. 12 3,018,292 336,607 2971761 377,077. | ¢SSure Road wo Financial Independence,” ¢ 
s Rochester Gas. & El, Corp.Dec.,’22 12 8.212,727 1,256,675 7,796,525 1,525,311 “5 J 
So. Pub. Utilities Co Mar. 12 4198,604 "875'978 3's04'305 658566 —«g N&Mrrrrrrrreerrrerr errr : 
n Utah Pow. & Light Co......>. Apr. 12 7,596,244 1,340,795 6,712,117 988,031 Street...s.scecsessesssesssessesseenserssen : 
f Utah Securities Corp........+ ‘May 12 9.381,968 4,796,067 8,449,002 4,110,819 = : 
m My ginia R’y & PG Co nchoc May 5 4,330,102 586,865 3,595,996 111,141 i a aia i al al . 
h est Penn. Riys Co....ccccscs Apr. 12 16,771,011 2,137,181 14,757,326 1,526,498 Re are eee . 
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Odd Lots 


Trading in Odd Lots of 
listed securities offers diver- 
sification and safety to both 
the large and small investor. 


We have prepared an inter- 
esting booklet which ex- 
plains the many advantages 
offered by Odd Lot Trading 
on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 
Copy furnished\on request. 
Ask for F.-405 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or 
Sold For Cash 





New York Stock Exchange 
Members { New York Cotton Eachange 
N. Y. Coffee € Sugar Exchange 


New York 























A Look at 
the Inside 


You are probably familiar 
with the external features of 
stock brokerage. 


Do you know just how or- 
ders are handled? 


A marvellous system for fa- 
cilitating the purchase and 
sale of securities has been 
developed by the New York 
Stock Exchange. You 
should be familiar with it. 


In response to many re- 
quests, we have prepared a 
brief description of just how 
an order is executed from 
the time it is received. 

A copy of this interesting, 


illustrated booklet will 
be sent you on request. 


Ask for J. 


(HisHoLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Bowling Green 
New York 6500 


Six convenient offices in the 
metropolitan district. 
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Buy Stocks from the Pessimists 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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Bt IS hardly necessary to point out 
that the “Outlook” in “Forbes” for 
June 23 was written before the news 
of the failure of two large Stock Ex- 
change houses was published. There 
would, of course, have been some dif- 
ference in the line of thought presented, 
had the writer had warning in advance 
of what was coming. But the bullish 
tone of the article would not have been 
changed. 

From the time of the announcement 
of the first large failure Wall Street 
has been in the grip of unreasoning 
fear. Rumors persistently circulated, 
some of them believed to emanate from 
high sources, mentioned a number of 
other old and important brokerage firms 
as on the brink of bankruptcy. Under 
such circumstances the market was a 
prey to its own panicky state of mind, 
and anything like cool and evenly cal- 
culated weighing of market factors was 
out of the question. 

The thing that stands out clearest in 
all the welter of baseless rumors and 
sharply veering predictions as to the 
market’s future is the self-evident truth 
that the brokerage failures had their 
causes rooted in peculiar developments 
not having the slightest bearing upon 
the present condition or future outlook 
for domestic trade and industry. They 
were sore spots, the removal of which 
should work to the ultimate good of 
Wall Street. 

There has been no widespread shut- 
ting down of plants throwing workers 
out of employment; on the contrary 
workers are employed at high wages 
which give them the largest purchasing 
power in the peace-time history of the 
nation. There has been no drastic re- 
vision downward of the general -price 
level such as would entail serious, 
losses in the book values of inven- 
tories; on the contrary, inventories are 
generally of moderate volume and price 
recessions have been no more than to 
suggest a healthful checking of the 
tendency toward dangerous inflation 
which threatened in the early spring. 


There has been no general falling off 
in forward business; on the contrary, 


‘with the exception of the building in- 


dustry in which the recession has been 
even less than was at first predicted, 
buying has continued at a good rate, 
with, in fact, some expansion in copper 
and steel. 

And there has been no sudden slump 
in railroad freight traffic; on the con- 
trary, car loadings continue at an un- 
usually high rate for the season of tra- 
ditional summer dullness—perhaps due 
to a large extent to the cautious stock- 
ing of goods that has all along marked 
the recovery of business—and _ indica- 
tions are that new high records for all 
time will be made in the fall. 

There has been no financial string- 
ency; on the contrary, the banking 
situation is sounder than ever before, 
considering the advanced stage of com- 
mercial and industrial improvement. 

Despite the weird significance. that 
some observers have attempted to read 
into the foreign trade records, there 
has been no wholesale invasion of our 
markets by foreign goods; on the con- 
trary, detailed figures of our imports 
in the months when the tide turned, 
as it is said, “against” us, show that 
the largest single factor in the bring- 
ing about of this result was sugar, and 
in the case of sugar there was, in 
March, an increase of only 1% per cent. 
in quantity, against a gain of fully 127 
per cent. in value, due to the more than 
doubling of the price of this staple 
commodity. And silk came second in 
importance as to gains, with coffee 
third, and raw wool fourth; and in each 
Case an increase in the price was more 
accountable for the showing than an 
increase in quantity. 

There has been no wide-spread cut- 
ting of dividends and no marked de- 
crease in earning power of our corpo- 
rations; on the contrary, such an im- 
portant railroad as the New York Cen- 
tral has raised its rate from 5 to 7 per 
cent., the Crucible Steel Company has 

(Continued from page 438) 
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Legal for 
Trust Funds in 
New York State 


Ist Mortgage 
6% Bond 


Company established since 
1876. 

Valuation of real estate 
and buildings is more 
than twice the amount of 
the loan. 


Property located in heart 
of retail business cepter 
of Brooklyn 


Earnings at the rate of 
about 4% times interest 
charges. 


Price to Yield over 6% 


Circular F-6 on request, 
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Statistical Tabulation 


Capital liability, working capital, 
0 year average earnings per 
share, 3 year price range and 
other useful data relating to 


43 Industrials 


Copy, on request for FM-77 


Carden, Green & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephone—Hanover 0280 
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South America: Pivot of Our 


Foreign Trade Policy 
(Continued from page 430) 


' the hard rubber parts of Para rubber, 


while the fabric in his tires contained 
Brazilian as well as East Indian’ rub- 
ber and Peruvian long staple cotton.” 

And this was the man’s opinion: 
“The sales manager of our company 
wants me to start an export depart- 
ment to sell our goods in South 
America, but I can’t say I think much 
of the idea. If they want our goods 
they'll come and tell us about it, and 
we don’t need theirs.” 

Against this ignorance and blockhead- 
ism it has taken years of strenuous 
efforts and a world war to batter a 
breach of approach. Turning the light 
of experience, of international com- 
parisons, and of widened knowledge 
into such brain-vacua is not worth the 
removal of the debris after work. The 
training of the modern mind, alert and 
keyed to facts and not ignorant the- 
ories, is the responsibility of the pres- 
ent economic generation of trade lead- 
ers. And millions of Americans are 
responding to the call of opportunity. 


Pan-American Railway Near 


In a subsequent article we shall point 
out some of the paramount factors of 
our relationship with South American 
conditions. These do not consist merely 
of estimates of mineral deposits, of in- 
calculable timber wealth, of marvelous 
farming fertility and of.tropical variety 
and abundance of products. For South 
America, older civilization than our 
own, yet is open to the same on-rush 
of development that characterized the 
nineteenth century in the United States. 

Flow of United States capital inio 
South America has been spoken of 
above. There is also the question of 
transportation. But transportation is 
of three kinds in this case. 

By sea: It seems incredible that, un- 
til a few years ago, practically all the 
passenger traffic and a large portion of 
the freight from this country for the 
mighty republic of the southern conti- 
nent were routed via Europe, to our 
shame and pecuniary loss. Ten years 
ago United States registry constituted 
only 4 per cent. of shipping clearances 
from our ports for South American 
destination. In 1920 the percentage had 
risen to 52 per cent. 

By rail: We may not be so far from 
the Pan-American Railway as we think. 
The great span of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad from Los Angeles to Mexico 
City is lacking but one long link, with 
Mexico to New England and Canada 
accessible in many other ways. Central 
America, Panama need some construc- 
tion, with difficult engineering throug 
the mountains of Columbia and Ecua- 
dor, to reach Peru and Bolivia whence 
there is a through line to Buenos Aires 
The day of mutual understand- 
ing and strength and profit is here. Will 
the people of the United States suffi- 
ciently and speedily gauge the oppor- 
tunity and the need? 

This is the first of two articles on 
South America, specially written for 
“Forbes” by Mr. Cameron. The sec- 
ond will appear in an early issue. 

















‘The Trend 
of Trade 


Conditions in our basic 
industries are always un- 
dergoing changes. A di- 
gest of current conditions 
in several important lines 
is given in our July finan- 
cial letter. 


Copies to investors on 
request 


Mc DONNELL & Co. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Preferred Stocks 








We offer 


Prime 


Seasoned Public Utilities 


including companies such as— 


Denver Gas & Elec. Lt. Co. 
6% Preferred Stock 
on @ 6.74% basis 


Toledo Edison Company 


7% Preferred Stock 
on a 744% basis 


Continuous dividend records 
and large margin of earn- 
ings over dividend require- 
ments. 

These stocks, and others contained 
in our special list, are readily mar- 


ketable and may be purchased on 
a monthly payment plan. 


Send for Circular BB-16. 


SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 
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Now Available 


An Investment 
Record Book 


In this book every provi- 
sion has been made to 
record the data essential 
both for your own infor- 
mation and for your in- | 
come tax return. 


Security, date purchased, 
amount, maturity, cost, tax 
provision, income, date sold, 
price, profit or loss. 


All of the above are cov- 
ered by this handy pam- 
phlet prepared especially 
i for the investor who ap- 
preciates the value of an 
up-to-date and practical 
method of keeping his 
investment account. 


We shall be glad to fur- 
nish a complimentary copy. 
upon request for Book F 


Floyd-Jones, Vivian & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
14 Wall Street, New York City 























Low Priced 
Railroad 
Bonds 


Many so-called 
‘Second Grade’ 
Railroad Bonds 
may be 
chased 


pur- 
in the 
present market 
at prices yield- 
ing from 6% 
to 10%. 


Send for our 
latest siuggestiois 


W™Carnesie Ewen 


Investment Securities 


2 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 
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Buy from Pessimists 
ERBERT N. CASSON stated suc- 
.Acinctly a fundamental speculative 
principle when he said: “Always sell to 
optimists; always buy from pessimists.” 
Of course, there are other considera- 
tions; but the follower of the stock 
market who keeps this in mind, espe- 
cially when the pessimists far outnum- 
ber the optimists, or when the reverse 
is true, will not go far wrong—even if 
he is stone-blind to the so-called funda- 
mentals, which rise and fall in import- 
ance with confusing complexity. 
Fundamentals were decidedly bullish in 
the early spring, but anyone with half 
an eye and only one good ear could 
have readily detected that the opti- 
mists were having a get-together party. 
And now, according to the views of 
the followers of fundamentals, some- 
thing has slipped; but stock prices are 
down from 15 to 25 or more points 
from their high levels of March, and it 
is as plain as the nose on your face 
that the pessimists are supreme in the 
councils of speculation. And worse— 
or better, according to your viewpoint 
—the myriad of small fry who were 
long of the market in March and full 
of the hope of fabulous profits, are 
now short and prayerful of a chance 
thus to make up the losses they have 
suffered during four months of declin- 
ing prices. Ask yourself, “Will they 
do it? Did they ever do it?” Specu- 

lative history answers, “No!” 


Jumping to Conclusions 


When New York Central failed to 
hold its gains following the raising of 
its dividend from 5 to 7 per cent., in 
the face of disturbing brokerage fail- 
ures and a smoke-screen of rampant 
bearishness, some prognosticators, 
turning lightly for the moment from 
fundamentals, began to talk of the 
“action of the market” in this stock as 
portending an unfavorable future for 
the rails as a group. But when one 
turns from years of deep study of 
fundamentals to a discussion of mar- 
ket action, he is likely to be unschooled 
in his new subject. Time and time 
again, market history shows, failure of 
a stock or of a group of stocks, or 
often of the entire market, to respond 
immediately to a piece of significant 
news is oftener than not attoned for 
by an even more vigorous recognition 
of the new influence at a later date 
when conditions are more propitious. 
And, added to the dividend action as 
a buillish influence in the case of New 
York Central, there is the very brilliant 
showing for May, when earnings were 
more than double those for May, 1922. 


Steel Earnings 


In the past it has been the almost 
invariable rule that Steel common has 
reached its highest point in the market 
after net earnings have reached and 
passed the peak. Bearish opinions were 
expressed here on this stock when it 
was nearly 20 points higher than its 





present level. Let us now go on re. 
ord as bullish. Indications are thatthe 
second quarter report of the corpora. 
tion will show approximately $4 a share 
for the common, or at the rate of $1 
annually. And it seems altogether 
probable that Steel common will be 
selling nearer to its high than to its 
low point of the year when the second 
quarter earnings statement is given oy} 
for publication. 


Republic Iron & Steel 


Republic Iron & Steel, selling as this 
is being written at less than three times 
its estimated current rate of earnings, 
should be a good speculative vehicle 
for those who wish to express hope. 
fulness over a fall recovery in busi- 
ness. Earnings for the first half of 
1923 are expected to equal from $8 to 
$9 a share on the common stock, or at 
an annual rate of $16 to $18 a share, 
as compared with current market price 
around 45. 


Studebaker 


When Studebaker was around 130, 
the opinion was expressed in the “Stock 
Market Outlook” that it had gone stale 
—had a tired look. The stock has since 
declined rather violently and has re- 
cently met with what appears to be a 
very good quality of buying around 
par. Studebaker should “come back 
strong” once the general market gives 
it a chance. Similar action may be ex- 
pected of Mack Trucks. 





Stock Market Outlook 


(Continued from page 436) 


resumed payments on its common shares 
after a long suspension, and such esti- 
mates as have been published point to 
very encouraging earnings for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1923. 

And there has been no epidemic of 
pessimism among leaders = whose 
Opinions carry weight; on the contrary, 
those sound observers who _ issued 
warnings against the rapid pace in 
March are now reassured as to the out- 
look for the remainder of 1923, while 
those prognosticators who could see 
nothing but higher and higher stock 
prices in March and April and May 
and who impugned the motives of those 
who advised selling at that time, have 
taken a pessimistic stand quite as fi- 
diculous as their previous over-opti- 
mism. 

The writer sees every reason to adopt 
a constructive course at this time and 
to continue to advise the purchase, for 
a substantial rally, of such stocks as 
American Can, U. S. Steel, General 
Electric, Westinghouse Electric, Na- 
tional Enameling, Owens Bottle, Air 
Reduction, American Sugar, American 
Beet Sugar, Studebaker, Martin-Parry, 
Mack Trucks, Anaconda, Utah, Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods, New York Central, 
Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, Atchi- 
son, Baltimore & Ohio, and Southern 
Railway. 
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You can 
do it, too 


Nearly two million customers 
of electric light and power 
companies are sharing in the 
steady earning power of this 
substantial industry. 


Are you? You can be a part of 
this great army of “customer- 
owners” by investment in the 
securities of prosperous com- 
panies. 

Of course, certain companies en- 
joy exceptional advantages of 
location or other factors which 
increase their earning power and 
stability, and their securities are 
especially attractive. 


We offer a choice selection of 
such issues yielding up to 


TA2Q% 


Send for free copy of our 
“Bond Topics” 
telling more about them 


Ask for C 200 


AlBickmoreé[p 


Ili BROADWAY, NY. 























ASHING 

OUPONS 
will be simplified 
for you by the use 
of our new data 
sheet. 


It enables you to 
know instantly 
what color and 
kind of ownership 
certificate to fill 
out. 


It also shows at a 
glance the effect of 
tax-free provisions 
and call price on 
your. investment 
and income. ° 


Sent free upon request for 
Form XK-11 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


C'eveland Philadelphia Beston 
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Twenty Years of 
Airplanes 


(Continued from page 416) 


raising 2,450 pounds by means of 126.5 
horsepower. If that was satisfactory to 
them, they must have been desperately 
sick of airplanes. Several other in- 
ventors of note, now living, could be 
mentioned who see no chance of suc- 
cess in trying to improve airplanes with- 
out removing their fundamental faults. 
Not even genius could do that or would 
attempt it. No genius has so far been 
attracted to airplane construction fash- 
ioned on the plan of flying by speed 
alone. Numerous other means for get- 
ting support in the air can be imagined, 
within science and reason, but nobody 
knows what they amount to, because 
ignorance still covers much larger 
ground in connection with matters of 
the atmosphere than knowledge. 

Even the flight of birds remains un- 
comprehended. Not one airplane scien- 
tist has considered it needful to imitate 
bird flight mechanically in order to 
ascertain the essentials in it, being 
satisfied with the knowledge that bird 
flight probably cannot be imitated me- 
chanically on the scale required for hu- 
man flying; which is probably true but 
probably not important. Experiment- 
ing must be done, though it is costly 
and not easy. Patent protection is pe- 
culiarly unsatisfactory in this field. In 
these existing circumstances, the best 
chances for getting good work done by 
capable men go by default. And yet 
aviation is no doubt more important, 
economically, socially, nationally, and 
internationally, than any other art or 
branch of science now in the process 
of development. 


Would Offer Prizes as Incentive 


The most fundamental requirement 
for progress is no doubt more knowl- 
edge of air. A questionnaire with a 
thousand questions reveals easily how 
ignorant the most knowing still are on 
this subject. And much could be done 
directly for the purpose of acquiring 
this knowledge which is not yet to be 
found in books, though there are ten 
thousand volumes, thick and thin, on 
aeronautics and aviation. 

What seems to be wanted most im- 
mediately, for encouragement, is prob- 
ably, however, the assurance of an 
eventual reward for really successful 
work. This assurance could be created 
if private initiative imbued with public 
spirit resulted in the offering of large 
prizes for highly significant specific 
performances in the art of flying. Those 
who would undertake to earn the 
awards, should probably be enabled t. 
let all the world know just what they 
meant to accomplish and by what 
means. Team work is perhaps indis- 
pensable. They should probably have 
individual contracts and some freedom 
in choosing their own objects. While 
large prizes have perhaps never been 
offered on any plan exactly suitable 
for the situation, the difficulties in 
framing such a plan seem to be small, 
while the object of placing the United 
States in the van of a sensible devel- 
opment of aviation is at least worthy 
of any man’s attention. 
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Guaranteed Bond 
6.80% Yield 

























Ample Security directly mort- 
gaged; additionally strength- 
ened by endorsement guaran- 
teeing Principal and Interest. 


Such are the safeguards which 
make an_ attractive, high- 
interest bearing bond avail- 
able to investors who wish to 
obtain from their securities a 
little more than just ordina- 
rily good income. 


The bond we refer to is fully 
described in a circular which 
we will gladly send you on 
request. 


Ask for Circular F-57 


George H. Burr & Co. 


Equitable Building 


New York 
Bestoa Philadelphia Hartford 
Chieage St. Leuis San Frandsec 
Les Angeles Seattle Portland, Ore. 




































Sales doubled 
in 3 years 


1922 Earnings $18 per share 
(about 40% of current 
market price) 


Prospects Excellent 


The above epitomizes the 
remarkable record of a 
company whose common 
stock is now selling for only 
slightly over twice the pres- 
ent annual earnings. This 
is due to special conditions 
outlined in our analysis of 
the company’s position. 


In our opinion this common 
stock offers excellent pros- 
pects for a very high in- 
vestment return within rea- 
sonable time and substantial 
market appreciation. 





Write for Circular F-363 














J.K.Rice.Jr.&Co. 


| 36 Wall Street New York | 
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A Personal 
Service 
for 
Investors 


In answer to an insistent de- 
. mand on the part of subscrib- 
ers, who know our Service 
through our OPINION RE- 
PORTS on Securities, we an- 
nounce a complete, compre- 
hensive and highly developed 
Weekly Investment Service. 
This Service is composed of 
a Weekly Bulletin and Guide 
plus personal, individual at- 
tention from members of our 
staff to your personal and in- 
dividual securities problems. 


The Bulletin 


1. We send you a bulletin every 
Friday which includes security prices 
as of Seurodar’s close of the market. 


2. This Bulletin tells you every- 
thing that is going on in the market, 
both on the surface and underneath. 
The trend of the market and of se- 
curities; the factors that have had, 
or will have, an influential effect on 
security prices and values, will be 
definitely set forth with our OPIN- 
ION of what these things mean to 





you. 


3. New developments in the market 
will be discussed. No matter where 
the news “breaks,” here or abroad 
or within the Company itself, you wil 
be informed of it and its significance. 


4. Specific recommendations will be 
made for investment of various 
amounts of capital. Definite secur- 
ities will be recommended each week 
and our reasons for recommending 
them will be given. 


Our Opinion Reports 


This is the unique and personal 
feature of our Weekly Invest- 
ment Service. These OPINION 
REPORTS are personal, confi- 
dential letters to you, dealing 
only with your individual prob- 
lems as you bring them up. All 
problems, all securities, and all 
questions receive confidential and 
individual attention from our staff, 
and are answered in accordance 
with your desires, requirements 
and position. 


You are entitled to call on us for 
OPINION REPORTS on any 
twelve securities at any time 
within a year. We will thus help 
you solve your personal problems, 
as an individual investor. 


Full details may be had without 
obligation by filling im and mail- 
ing Coupon below. 


— TEAR OFF AND MAIL TODAY... 





Forbes Investers Service, 
120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Send me full details about your new 
Weekly Investment Service. This, with 
no obligation whatever to me. 


Coeoereressesseseseseeeeseses 
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| Opportunities for Investors 


Group of High-Yield Bonds for Reinvestment of 
Mid-Year Funds 


FORBES for July ai 1923 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


ID-YEAR interest and dividend 

disbursements are now available 
for reinvestment. The ten bonds listed 
in the table are suggested as offering 
attractive disposition for such funds. 
The bonds are not of gilt-edge variety 
but are sufficiently safe for all ordinary 
investment purposes. A _ selection of 
this character is more advisable for 


the rank and file of investors because 


a higher yield can be obtained, whereas 
if investment is made in first-grade 
bonds there is a sacrifice in return, with 
the investor receiving nothing more 
than a redundant margin of safety. The 


be bought for income and not specyl;. 
tion with the idea of later exchanging 
for stock. The issue is well secured, 

Hudson & Manhattan earned its in- 
terest charges 2.15 times over in 197 
the best record in the company’s history, 
There are $37,521,234 of first lien and 
refunding 5s outstanding, secured by a 
mortgage on the entire property which 
is carried at over $118,000,000, less , 
prior lien of $5,000,000. 

Missouri Pacific has been somewhat 
slow in getting back on its feet by 
its outlook is satisfactory. The depres. 
sion in the farming industry has been a 








HIGH-YIELD BONDS FOR REINVESTMENT 
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bonds suggested in the present group 
yield from 6 per cent. to 6.90 per cent. 
to maturity. Maturity dates range from 
7 to 72 years. 

The Anaconda Copper Company is 
just getting under way since acquiring 
control of American Brass and Chile 
Copper. It is difficult to estimate the 
earning power of the future, but the 
results of. 1922 give an indication. That 
year there was a net profit of $11,478,- 
122 against a deficit of $6,137,016 in 
1921, the average price received for the 
metal being only slightly over 13 cents 
a pound against 15% cents at present. 
The bonds suggested here are conver- 
tible into capital stock prior to Febru- 
ary 1, 1933, at $53 a share for the first 
$10,000,000, at $56 a share for the next 
$10,000,000, at $59 a share for the next 
$10,000,000, at $62 a share for the next 
$10,000,000 and at $65 a share for the last 
$10,000,000. The present buyer obtains 
6.90 per cent. on his investment and 
has a call on the stock at $53 a share. 

Baltimore & Ohio is showing a re- 
markable recovery in earning power 
and is now earning its total interest 
charges about 1.89 times over, with a 
balance applicable to the common 
stock of over $13 a share. The $60,- 
000,000 of refunding 5s, 1995, are se- 
cured by a direct lien on 2,282 miles 
and collateral lien on 2,212 miles and 
upon the company’s entire equipment 
and terminals in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Washington and on Staten Island, and 
on other interests. 

Chesapeake & Ohio is earning its to- 
tal fixed charges about 1.63 times over 
and $9.62 a share on the stock.’ The 
conversion privileges on this bond ex- 
pired February 1, 1920, and it should 


factor, the worst of which is over. The 
road has recently come under new man- 
agement and expectations of improve- 
ment are held out. The Series “D” 6s, 
together with other bonds are outstand- 
ing to the amount of slightly over $46- 
000,000, secured by a first lien on 3,254 
miles and by other liens and deposits 
of securities. 


Northern States Power is one of the 
largest electric generating units in the 
country, operating in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, South Dakota, North Dakota 
and Iowa. Total interest charges last 
year were earned about 2% times over. 
A large part of the business is hydro- 
electric and operating costs are rela- 
tively light. Public service of this 
character is highly stable and income 
can be counted upon under adverse 
business conditions. 


The Philadelphia Company is a large 
public utility holding and operating con- 
cern in the Pittsburgh district. Recent 
years have seen the development of 
greater electric power activities which 
have tended to stabilize income. The 
company has always been a successful 
earner, and with the exception of 1897, 
has paid dividends on the common stock 
regularly since 1886. In 1922 fixed 
charges were earned 3.93 times overt. 
Just recently the dividend on the com- 
mon stock has been increased to 8 per 
cent. The refunding 6s, 1944, are out- 
standing to the amount of $19,515,600, 
secured by a first mortgage on proper- 
ties valued at over $56,000,000 and by 
second mortgage on additional property 
valued at over $41,000,000, subject to 
$16,622,000 underlying bonds. 


St. Louis-San Francisco is recovering 
rapidly from the effects of high operat- 
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and is fully earning its fixed 
In fact, earning power is sub- 
enough to warrant the expecta- 


ing costs 
charges. 
stantial 


tion of dividend resumption on the pre- 
ferred stock. The prior lien 4s are well 
secured. 


Southern Railway is earning its fixed 
charges about 1.96 times, with a bal- 
ance of over $10 a share applicable to 
the common stock, The general 4s, 1956, 
are highly secured and have a wide 
margin of safety for both principal and 
interest. maa Sa 

U. S. Rubber is the leader in its in-— 
justry and income is from diversified 
sources. After a setback in 1921, the 
company recovered last year and earned 
ts fixed charges 2.55 times over. Under 
normal conditions interest charges 
should be earned about 4 times over. 





!About Important People} 














William S. Menden was elected pres- 
ident of the Brooklyn-Manhattan Tran- 
sit Corp., and George D. Yeomans vice- 
president and general manager. 

Donald Durant, of Lee, Higginson & 
Co. was elected president of the Bond 
Club of New York. E. P. Currier, of 
Marshall Field, Glore Ward & Co., was 
elected vice-president. 

James C. Bennett, Secretary and Con- 
troller of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., was elected a director of 
the company. 

James E. Sheridan, after seventeen 
years’ continued employment on the 
New York Stock Exchange, purchased 
the membership of C. G. Miller for 
$91,000. 

Willis G. Nash, vice-president of the 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, 
New York, was elected president of the 
New York State Bankers’ Association. 

President Harding has reappointed 
Frederick I. Thompson of Alabama to 
be a member of the Shipping Board, 
representing the Gulf Section, for a 
period of six years. 

Lewis L. Clark, president of the 
American Exchange National Bank, 
New York, was elected chairman of the 
board of the American Exchange Se- 
curities Company. 

Clarence R. West, who has been a 
memher of the board of governors of 
the Consolidated Stock Exchange for 
twenty-five years, but who was not on 
the board since 1918, has been elected ta, 
fill a vacancy in that body. 

Four new members were elected to 
the board of directors of the Eaton Axle 
& Spring Company, Cleveland, O. The 
new members are E. B. Green, C. L. 
Bradley, E. V. Walker, and W. Forbes 
Morgan. 

Alfred H. Swayne, vice-president of 
the General Motors Corporation, has 
been elected a director of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. 

W. C. Durant, president of the 
Durant Motors, Inc., announces the ap- 
Pointment of W. E. Holler as general 
manager of the Durant interests in 
Flint, Mich., in charge of the Flint Mo- 
tor Company and Star Motor Company 
Operations, 

E. D. Gibbs, who has been with the 
Goodrich Tire & Rubber Co., and whe 
Was tormerly with the National Cash 
Register Co., has rejoined the latter or- 
ganization, as director of advertising. 














A Safeguarded Investment 








Yielding Over 8% 








Protected by— 
1. Earning power 
2. Consistent growth of business 


3. Efficient and economical operation of 
properties 


4. Stability and diversification 


We recommend for Safety, Attrac- 
tive Return and Marketability, the 


8% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Standard Gas and 


Electric Company 


Par Value $50 Non-callable 
Listed on Chicago Stock Exchange 


The Company is one of the largest public 
utility organizations in the United States, its 
operated properties furnishing necessary daily 
services to 665 cities and towns with population 
of over 2,375,000. Earnings are over twice divi- 
dend requirements on the Preferred Stock. 


Price at market, 
vielding over 8% 


Further details on request. Ask for circular BJ-180. 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


RPORATED 


Investment Securities 


208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


New York 
111 Broadway 


Boston 
14 State St. 
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. * 
Don’t wait 
to learn by experience— 
take advantage of what the 


other fellow has learned by 
hard knocks. 


And the first lesson is to 
put your money where it is 
not only safe and earning a 
good income for you, but 
also where you can get it 
when you want it. 
High-grade, income-paying 
bonds, listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange or of 
equal quality, are salable 
for cash at any time. 


We have selected a special list 
of such bonds in $500 denomi- 
nations, especially desirable for 
the investor of moderate 
means. 





Partial Payments if 
desired. 


Send today tor this 
attractive list and 
full information. 


Herkins & Company 


Bonds for Investment 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
























































Choose Your 
Investments Now 


- Our new booklet will aid you by de- 
scribing a widely diversified list of 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
yielding liberal interest and sur- 
rounded by the safeguards provided 
by our Formula of Safety which for a 
generation have proved their worth. 


Many thousands of investors have 
purchased through us many millions 
of dollars of First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds, secured by improved 
city properties, without one dollar 
loss of principal or interest. 

The opportunity to invest wisely and 
to obtain a 614% interest return is 
available today provided you act 
promptly in sending for this mid- 
year investment list. 


Wewill gladly send it without cost or obli- 
gationon yourpart Write now whilethere 
is still time to benefit by its information. 


Ask for Booklet F 93 





tMCORPORATE 


Capital and Surplus Over $3,500,000 
127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 
345 Madison Ave., New Yor 


Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia 
and over twenty other cities 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


Prices Generally Lower, Reflecting Severe Reae. 


tion in Stocks—Money Rates Fractionaliy 


Higher 
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HE list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables below 
are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi-investment 


Government Bonds 


7—1920-21-22—, ——1923—~ Now 


High Low High 


LCD Liberty 3%4s* ...... June 15, 1947 103.10 86.10 101.30 
LCD Liberty 2nd 4%s*..Nov. 15, 1942 101.00 81.12 99.30 
LCD Liberty 3rd 4%s*..Sept. 15, 1928 101.00 85.20 99.60 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s....Oct. 15, 1938 101.21 85.20 99.60 
LCD Treasury 4%s*...... Oct. 15, 1952 aac 101.10 
Foreign and Municipal Bonds 
Maturity 
ee Err Parr nm 1945 
UR RS oa a ge ee ren 1937 
Be ee Rr FR. ns. oncncicvcncee <sbies 1957 
De Giy OF Metroid ABP oi. civieciocccaiccccadecccacs 1925 
I TO sn RL cw wn 1952 
Mm Dominion of Canata 58.......<.6<occcéscaiweccsccc 1931 
Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 
Maturity 
D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s...... 1995 
mm gucmpmire ‘Const Bane’ ist Gs. ........600000 sos 1952 
M Chicago & Northwestern Gen. 3%4s*....... 1987 
A Ue. 2. COCHOEET Ey Ge TOE OES sc. cescbe case. oe 1998 
BE ORME VONe GRER.. SST. 6.50. cocci ctacceaens 1968 
BP PROMUMCED. EMOTNG G6 os. bo :s 05.0 0 aac -cje td wculeeic 1955 
EU NIMAOU TRGING SEE GOT oi. b5s.sccieeaanicie scares 1947 
Second Grade 
Maturity 
D Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%s.............- 1933 
1 ee a 1946 
M Colorado & Southern Ist 4s................ 1929 
DD Detaware & tiudson Cony. 58..2.4.052.:2 5.00% 1935 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 6s...... 1928 
CD Virginian’ Ratiway st 55s... ..........6. 666.8600 1962 
Public Utility Bonds 
Maturity 
BY PIOCEA TEL. GO BS ois occ cieiscicsies sot sne 1929 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric 5%4s............. 1961 
CD Commonwealth Power 6s................-- 1947 
CD Montana Power ist Ref. 5s...............;. 1943 
D Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s...... 1941 
Ci) Piiadetnss Ge. Ret. O6s...6... ccciedaene o000:5 1944 
Industrial Bonds 
Maturity 
CD Amer. SmettBe Bet; let $8...%......06500 0000s 1947 
eS CS ee) ee 1926 
ha: Cee eeee TGGk. ET: GB on sk is ccslccs +008 1932 
CD General Electric Deb. 5s..........00. see 1952 
8 RE ee 1947 
D Westinghouse Elec. M. 7s...........-+++>- 1931 


issues now available in the open market or through the dealers with comparisons 
of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recommendations, 
The investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the bond houses he 
intends to do business with before making definite selections. 


Yield 
Low About % 
100.16 100.31 3.45 
96.24 98.13 4,36 
97.25 98.19 4.57 
96.27 98.14 440 
98.10 99.28 4.26 
Price Yield 
About % 
10914 7.15 
104 5.15 
105 4.20 
aie 4.40 
hi 4.55 
100 5.00 
Price Yield 
About % 
8614 4.65 
86 4.90 
73% 4.85 
72% 4.90 
9934 5.00 
85% 4.90 
91 4.65 
Price Yield 
—_ pe 
9 f 
2 5.85 
9214 5.50 
92% 5.85 
98% 6.35 
95 5.30 
Price Yield 
About %o 
92 or 
9794 65 
v2 fe 
951%4 53 
8934 5,90 
100%4 5.95 
Price Yield 
About % 
90% 5.75 
99 5.40 
9914 6.05 
10034 4.95 
87 6.05 
107 5.90 


L=$50, C=$100, D=$500, M=$1,000. *Legal investment in New York State 
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New Bond Offerings Increase 
_Oil Industry Borrowings 
Heavy 


HE severe reaction in stocks was re- 

flected by unsettlement in the mar- 
ket for listed bonds. There was a con- 
siderable volume of selling in order to 
protect commitments in speculative 
stocks and there was also some bond 
liquidation by banks holding them as 
collateral for financial houses that have 
gotten into difficulty. Altogether, the 
average reaction during the last fort- 
night has been about 1% points. Spec- 
ulative bonds, of course, showed the 
more pronounced decline, but even gilt- 
edged issues registered ldsses of one-half 
point or more. 


Investors Have No Cause for Worry 


The reaction was due entirely to out- 


side influences which have no perma- 


nent bearing on bond prices and the in- 
vestor is afforded an opportunity to 
place his July interest and dividend re- 
ceipts to advantage. Money rates are 
fractionally higher in anticipation of 
mid-year requirements, but after these 
have been met rates are likely to react 
again. There is no prospect of perma- 
nently higher interest rates in the im- 
mediate future on account of the re- 
dundant credit resources of the Federal 
Reserve System. Commercial require- 
ments are now somewhat smaller than 
during the spring and they may contract 
further in July and August, which will 
have the effect of releasing funds for 
investment purposes. The autumn, how- 
ever, usually sees an increased demand 
for credit in connection with the har- 
vesting and movement of crops and at 
that time long-term bonds may again 
react. The movement, in all probability, 
will not go far enough to warrant any 
readjustment of permanent investments. 

New bond offerings during the last 
two weeks totaled $260;987,700, compared 
with $116,782,620 in the preceding two 
weeks. The increase is accounted for 
largely by the $25,000,000 Sinclair, $25,- 
000,000 Standard Oil of California, $25,- 
000,000 Austrian Government, and $12,- 
000,000 Pure Oil offerings. Railroad, 
public utility, and other industrial 
financing has been of small proportions. 
The decidedly unstable condition of the 
petroleum industry has called for ad- 
ditional capital to tide over even the 
strongest companies and financing has 
been heavy during the year to date. 
Altogether, the oil companies have bor- 
rowed $173,103,263 in the first half of 
1923. 

When investment is made in the bond 
olf a company furnishing public service 
or manufacturing an essential product, 
earning power can be looked upon as 
more or less continuous, or in any event 
not to be depleted with the exhaustion 
of a limited amount of supplies. If the 
Properties are well located there is nor- 
mally an enhancement in value with the 
Passing of time, not a depreciation as in 
the case of an oil or mining company, 
and the value of the security increases 
the longer the investor holds it. Of 
course, development must be watched in 
any industry in which the investor is 
interested in order to properly protect 
himself, as there is always the possibility 
Ot loss of earning power. 





Offices in more than 50 leading cities 
throughout the World. 


SHORT TERM NOTES 
ACCEPTANCES 


BONDS 


Light and 
Power 


in your safe deposit box 






VERYONE living within a 

progressive community bene- 
fits in some way by the services 
supplied by Public Utility com- 
panies. Such companies pro- 
duce and distribute light and 
power at low over-head expense 
and with a minimum labor cost. 


In well-secured Public Utility 
Bonds, you will find a very desir- 
able investment for your funds. 


Our current Bond Bulletin 
which contains a broad list of 
carefully selected Public Utility 
bonds and which also includes a 
representative list of other bonds 
offered for investment, will be 
sent upon request. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


MMMM MU 


Brass-Tack Psychology with 
Industrial Applications 
(Continued from page 421) 


about certain actions he has known of, 
also by the way persons he admires 
have felt about them. 

But when these sentiments have be- 
come fixed in a man’s character, be- 
cause he has lived up to them pretty 
well, he has. a powerful help in con- 
trolling his instincts, as shown by the 
figure for Stage 4. For instance, he 
may have acquired such loyalty for the 
company he works for that you feel 
safe in counting upon whet he will do 
even when his Selfish interests are op- 
posed to his loyalty. Of course, such 
men of character are the ones to culti- 
vate and hold on to. It is worth while 


to study the symptoms and size up our 
men when they are in the process of 
being made. 

The third article of Mr. Hoadley’s 
series on psychology as applied to 
the human problems of shop and 
office will appear in an early issue. 





“Our business during the past six 
months has been satisfactory. The 
goods market is quiet now, as is usually 
the case at this time of the year when 
our customers are taking inventory, but 
the outlook is excellent and any cur- 
tailment by manufacturers will un- 
doubtedly serve to strengthen the fall 
market for finished goods,” according 
to F. K. Rupprecht, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Consolidated 
Textile Corporation. No plans for 
general curtailment have been made. 
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July 1923 Investment Guide 
Now Ready for Distribution 


Whether you have $100, $500, $1000 
or more to invest, a careful reading 
of our July Investment Guide will 
prove of great benefit to you. This 
book, now in its 68th year, points 
the way to 100% protection com- 


_ bined with 62% interest return. 


68 Years Proven Safety 


Every Greenebaum First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bond is approved and recommended 
by the Oldest Banking House in Chicago. 
For over two-thirds of a century every 
Greenebaum Bank Safeguarded Bond, prin- 
cipal and interest, has been promptly paid. 


Send for Investment Guide 


Investment Guide will lead you to complete 
investment satisfaction and service wher- 
ever you may live. This valuable book now 
in its 137 Semi-Annual Edition is yours for 
the asking. Merely mail the coupon. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Combany 


Ownershipidentical with Greenebaum Sons Bank 
and Trust Co.—Combined resources $35,000,000 
FOUNDED 1855 
Oldest First Mortgage Banking House 
CORRESPONDENT OFFICES IN 800 CITIES 


=----Use This Coupon------ 


cy 
87 
Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 
LaSalle and Madison Streets, Chicago 


Please send copy of July Investment Guide , 
which explains how to invest savings at the ¢ 
highest interest rate consistent with safety. 












































































Bargains in Stocks 


Time to buy is when everybody 
seems to want to sell. 


We think our Daily Market 
Service should be helpful to you 
NOW. There are wonderful 
switching opportunities that will 
mean 


Turning LOSSES into PROFITS 
Trial month only $10. 


Sample copy Free. Write Dept. F-7 


Ton Topics financial Bureau 


IN CONTINUOUS EXISTENCE 34 YEARS 


44 Broap Srt., NEWYorRK 
ALFRED J. MOORE—Owner 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Slowing Down of Construction Should Stabilize 
Prices—Boom Still on in South 
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By R. D. Maxwell 


TIMES of depression and uncer- 
tainty conservative investors turn 
their attention to securities which are 
the least affected by changing economic 
conditions and the fear of adverse leg- 
islation. 

Naturally, they turn to real estate 
mortgage honds as being the most de- 
sirable security to purchase, carrying as 
they do a minimum of risk and a max- 
imum of safety. The value of real es- 
tate bonds is not affected by labor or 
material costs, if the mortgage banker 
uses care when placing the loan. 

Recently the demands of labor threat-: 
ened to tie up the construction program 
which has been under way in this coun- 
try for more than two years. Advanc- 
ing costs resulted in the abandonment 
or suspension temporarily of many con- 
templated projects. Many authorities 
were inclined to interpret this favor- 
ably, maintaining that, in all probabil- 
ity, new building has not been curtailed 
more than was desirable. 

Little real curtailment of loans on con- 
struction projects has been reported, 
and lenders express confidence in the 
present situation in the belief that the 
slight cessation of building will have a 
tendency to stabilize prices. 


Suburban Activity Continues 


The prevailing opinion is that activ- 
ity in the construction field will. con- 
tinue on quite a large scale until the 
shortage of buildings has been further 
reduced. While Bradstreet’s points out 
that, while actual figures of building op- 
erations throughout the country for 
May show a decrease of 17 per cent. 
as compared with April, it is not likely 
that this decrease will continue. Labor 
settlements have been reached and the 
danger of strikes seems to be about 
over. Another favorable factor in the 
situation is continued activity among 
suburban builders. Furthermore, cer- 
tain sections of the country are report- 
ing an increase in the volume of building 
permits issued. 

The South, for example, reports a 
“splurge” in contracts amounting to 
about $80,353,000 or 43 per cent. more 
for May than for April, indicating that 
the demand for new housing facilities 
continues despite increased costs. 

In New Orleans great activity is re- 
ported, with more than $10,000,000 of 
major construction work under way. 
This total does not include the hundreds 
of small homes that are being erected. 
The most favorable feature about the 
building situation in New Orleans is the 
fact that labor is quiet, and while there 
are indications of a slight increase in 
wages they are not expected to have any 
effect upon building. 

A recent survey of building conditions 
in the South indicates increased activ- 
ities outside New Orleans. Richmond, 
Va. has had no important projects post- 
poned and building permits show a con- 
siderable increase over 1922. The only 


noticeable letup in construction work in 
Wheeling, W. Va., has been in dwellings 
but this has not gone far enough ‘m 
cause serious concern, and the dolla; 
value of construction will exceed tha 
for the same period of 1922. Atlanta 
Ga., shows no let-up and there are rek. 
tively few signs of a decrease in operg. 
tions in the near future. Construction 
work in Birmingham, Ala., has dropped 
considerably on account of the high 
construction cost and the demands for 
an increased wage by the plumbers, 
The principal activity in this city has 
been the building of houses for rejj. 
dential purposes. Building continues 
with no evidence of a let-up in Mem. 
phis, Tenn. A new 12-story hotel cost. 
ing about $3,000,000 and an 8-story 
department store costing about $1,500. 
000, together with several other large 
projects are contemplated. 


Demand for Business Properties 


On the other hand, in Nashville, 
Tenn., the increased cost of construc- 
tion has prevented quite a number of 
residential buildings from being erected 
and in some building crafts the supply 
of labor is below the demand. But 
building operations in Dallas, Tex., to- 
taling around $12,000,000 so far this year, 
are approximately 33-1/3 per cent. 
ahead of the similar period last year. 

While there are many reasons for the 
continuance of building in the South, 
probably the most important is the 
gradual growth of the manufacturing 
industry. This transformation from a 
purely agricultural region to an indus- 
trial one has resulted in an increasing 
demand for housing facilities in both 
residential and office buildings. The 
South is endeavoring to meet this de- 
mand and with the help of the mortgage 
banking houses considerable progress 
has been made. The South, alone, did 
not have enough capital to meet the 
demands, and much credit must be 
given the bankers for bringing in new 
capital from other sections of the 
country. They are enabled to attract 
new capital by offering a somewhat 
higher rate of interest than can be ob- 
tained in more settled communities. 





Initial steps to prevent freight conges- 
tion in the Port of New York during the 
heavy traffic this autumn have bee 
taken by the American Railway Asso- 
tion. Blanks and notices were mailed 
to the thirteen railroads entering this 
terminal asking them for daily records 
of the number of cars in their yards. 
From these daily records a joint report 
will be made up that will show exact 
conditions in the New York terminal on 


any day. 
*x* * * 


The Federal Reserve Board withdrew 
the right it gave member banks of the 
Reserve System in 1921 to act as agents 
in rediscounting for non-member banks. 
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' It Took_Jd 
Years to Write 
This Important 
D investment Book: 


NOW FREE TO EVERY INVESTOR 


Thirty-eight years of intensive experience—thirty-eight years 
of sound, conservative business practice—thirty-eight years of 
examining and investigating thousands of investments—were 
necessary before we acquired the fundamental investment 


knowledge which we have embodied in this important book. 


HIS book tells in clear, definite, 
simple language the basic 
principles which influence all invest- 
ments. It classifies all types of in- 
vestments so that any one can 
quickly grasp the fundamental dif- 
ferences—the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each one. It gives the 
few simple, easy, but very import- 
ant rules by which insurance com- 
panies and other big corporations 
select their investments—assuring 
them strong security with a high 
yield. 
It tells you how you may judge the 
merits of any investment—how you 
may select the investment best 
suited to your needs—how you may 
protect your principal against loss 
or mismanagement. With the aid of 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co. 


105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 


38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


the very important, very vital in- 
formation contained in this book an 
inexperienced investor may go 
about the selecting of his invest- 
ments confident that he is getting 
the same safety as the most experi- 
enced investor. 


This book is, we sincerely believe, 
one of the most concise, most in- 
formative manuals ever prepared on 
the subject of investments. it gives, 
in condensed form, the investment 
knowledge which we have acquired 
in our conservative investment ex- 
perience of over 38 years—during 
which time no customer has ever 
lost a penny of either principal or 
interest on any Forman invest- 
ment. 











i" Geo. M. Forman & Co., 











Dept. 57, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 

Please mail me, without obligation, a copy 
s a 4 booklet, “How to Select Safe 

onds.” 
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INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 











Correspondence Invited 


1 


Chester B.Gook & Ca 
42 


Broadway New York 
Telephone Breed 3805 


















































Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. Y. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 






ODD LOTS’ FULL LOTS 





Our Statistical Department 
will gladly furnish 
information on 
any listed 


STOCK OR BOND 


without any obligation to you. 
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Fractional Lots 


Your Inquiries Invited 


Send for Copy of our 
“Trading Suggestions’’ 


Please mention F-428 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N.Y. 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 






















We're right on the ground 


“ You Are Seeking 
Complete Safety 


for your investment funds, investi- 
ate our First Farm Mortgages and 
eal Estate Gold Bonds furnished 
in amounts to suit and returning 6 
to 7%. Forty years’ experience. 
Clients in all sections. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet “F” and cur- 
rent offerings. 


Partial Payments if Desired 





— 











E.J LANDER & CO. 


1883: « 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. ©, 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


American Cotton Oil Co —Closing 
down of additional crushing mills was 
taken to mean that the company would 
discontinue producing crude cottonseed 
oil and would confine its activities, for 
the present at least, to refining cotton- 
seed oil and its distribution and sale. 


American Locomotive Co.—Bankers’ 
Trust Co., New York, is prepared to 
issue certificates representing the new 
no-par common stock in exchange for 
the old stock. 


American Radiator Co.—Has formed 
the Dominion Radiator & Boiler Co.,, 
Ltd., to take over its Canadian sub- 
sidiaries, the Dominion Radiator Co., 
Ltd., and the American Radiator Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. 


American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
Resumed dividend payments on com- 
mon by declaration of $1.25, payable 
Aug. 1. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Re- 
ported that there had been a surpris- 
ingly small recession in orders on books 
of American Brass Co. the last ten 
weeks. 


Atlantic Refining Co.—Planning to re- 
build the Pittsburgh, Pa., tank yards, 
recently destroyed by fire. 


Barnsdall Corp.—Cable dispatch to 
Dow, Jones & Co., says drilling by the 
International Barnsdall Corp. has be- 
gun in Russia and that extensions are 
being made to the electric power sta- 
tion in Baku. 

‘Colorado & Southern Ry.—Earned 
$3.40 a share in 1922, against $10.07 a 
share in 1921. 


Continental) Can Co.—Shipments so 
far this year reported 25 per cent. in 
excess of those for same period 1922. 


Consolidated Motors Corp.— Doris 
Motor Car Co. stockholders approved 
merger with the Haynes Automobile 
Co. and the Winton Automobile Co., 
into the Consolidated Motors Corp., 
with assets totaling $19,000,000. 

Cosden & Co.—Stockholders approved 
the proposed increase in the common 
stock from 1,400,000 to 3,000,000 shares. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America—Re- 
stored the common dividend by declara- 
tion of 1 per cent. quarterly, payable 


July 31. Last payment was 1 per cent., 
Jan. 31, 1922. 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp.— The 


Vitagraph Co. of America withdrew 
from the Federal District Court its $6,- 
000,000 suit against this company, 
amicable settlement having been 
reached through intervention of Will 
H. Hays, general director of the moving 
picture industry. 

Fisher Body Corp.—For year ended 
April 30, reports earnings equal to $33.98 
a common share, against $11.88 in pre- 
vious year. 

Ford Motor Co.—Total output of for- 
eign and domestic plants for May was 
201,036 vehicles of all kinds. 

General Cigar Co., Inc.—Business for 
the first 4 months of 1923 increased 40 
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per cent. over the correspondin i 
1922, oe 
General Electric Co.—Will construct , 
new. plant at Philadelphia to cog 
$500,000. April and May bookings to. 
taled approximately — $63,000,000, 
monthly average of $31,500,000, compared 
with a monthly average of $26,670,015 
during the first quarter of 1923. 


General Motors Corp. — The Old; 
Motor Works, it is announced, will Dut 
on the market next September a new 
popular-priced, water-cooled 6-cylinder 
car along with its present lines which 
will be continued into 1924. 

Habirshaw Electric Cable Co.—Reor. 
ganization plan proposed by the stock- 
holders’ protective committee provides 
for formation of new company, raising 
of $1,010,000 cash, and settling of cred. 
itors’ claims with “certificates of bene- 
ficial interest” which the new corpora- 
tion would pay off when, and as able 
.to do so, and which would bear con- 
version features. 

International Nickel Co. — Reports 
deficit of $486,586 for year ended Mar. 
31, compared with deficit of $1,870,337 
for previous year. 

Invincible Oil Corp.—Louisiana Oil 
Refinery Corp., a subsidiary, acquired 
the refinery and surrounding small 
acreage of the Louisiana Petroleum Pro- 
duction Co. 

Island Creek Coal Co.—Declared an 
extra dividend of $3 in addition to regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $2 on common. 

Mack Trucks, Inc.—Estimated by 
Dow, Jones & Co. that earnings for 
first half of 1923 will equal $12 to $14 
a share on common. 

New York Central Railroad—Applied 
to I. C. C. for permission to issue $100,- 
000,000 of new capital stock, to be ex- 
changed from time to time for a like 
amount of 20-year, 6 per cent., conver- 
tible gold debenture bonds of 1915, now 
outstanding. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
—Is preparing to spend $11,382,500 for 
new cars and other improvements. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. 
R.—A stockholder of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad has filed a suit in the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court asking 
that this company be permanently en- 
joined from voting the stock of the 
Boston Railroad Holding Co., so as to 
effect any control over or influence on 
stock of Boston & Maine, owned by the 
holding company. 


Pennok Oil Co.—For 1922 reports 4 
deficit, after dividends, of $426,626, 
against surplus of $6,005 in 1921. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co.—Final set- 
tlement with the U. S. Railroad Admin- 
istration covering period of Government 
control calls for payment to the Gov- 
ernment of $90,000,000. Under the law 
that amount will be funded by the Gov- 
ernment, the Pennsylvania giving prop- 
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ely secured paper for ultimate payment 
of the same. 

Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co.—Reports deficit of $93,340 for 1922, 
against net income of $4,364,926 in 1921. 

Pure Oil Co.—Is offering a new issue 
of $12,000,000 10-year 6% per cent. 
notes. 

Rolls-Royce of America, Inc.—Showed 
loss of $294,510 in 1922, compared with 
loss of $796,402 for 1921. 

Seneca Copper Co. — Stockholders 
asked to vote upon increasing stock from 
350,000 to 450,000 shares and to author- 
ize $1,500,000 10-year first mortgage 7 
per. cent. convertible bonds. 

Southern Pacific Co.—The Govern- 
ment will probably appeal to the Su- 
preme Court from the decision of the 
Federal Court in St. Paul in upholding 
the ruling of the I. C. C. authorizing the 
acquisition of the Central Pacific Rail- 
way by this company. 

Standard Oil Co. of Ind.—Hearings 
began before Federal Judge Holmes 
Hall, of Sedalia, Mo., in the suit of the 
Universal Oil Co., alleging infringement 
of patent rights on a cracking process 
of manufacturing gasoline. The suit, it 
is said, involves $30,000,000. 

Texas Pacific Coal. & Oil Co.—Plan- 
ning to issue 150,000 shares of stock, 
which would be offered to shareholders 
for subscription at par, $10 a share, at 
the rate of about 17 per cent. of present 
holdings, the proceeds to be used for 
the purchase of one-half interest in a 
Texas refinery of another independent 
oil company. 

United Retail Stores Corp.—Dissolu- 
tion of the company was approved by 
stockholders, and directors were au- 
thorized to distribute the assets pro 
rata to stockholders. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co.—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of $1.40, com- 
pared with $1.75 in the previous 
quarter. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Will offer to employees an issue of 
20,000 shares of common stock, each 
employee taking from 1 to 20 shares at 
$53 a sha®e (par $50) and making pay- 
ment in ten monthly instalments with- 
out interest. When final payment is 
made dividends declared after Aug. 1, 
1923, when the plan goes into effect, 
will be credited to each subscriber. 
Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Officially de- 
clared that no extra dividend is contem- 
plated. 





A Correction 

The following is a correction of an 
error in the article entitled “Durant Re- 
plies in Detail to ‘Forbes’ Searching 
Questions,” on page 276 of the June 9 
issue: 

Question 17. How many Star cars 
have thus far been delivered? 

Answer: The record shows that 
on August 19, 1922, 1000 Star cars 
had been delivered; on May 10, 1923 
(nine months later), 63,340 Star cars 
had been delivered. 

This Answer should have read as fol- 
lows: 

Answer: The record shows that 
on August 19, 1922, ome Star car 
had been delivered; on May 10, 1923 
(nine months later), 63,340 Star cars 
had been delivered. 














EARNINGS 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


SECURITIES 








HE Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries, 

in the first four months of 1923, showed increase in 
gross earnings of 20 per cent over the corresponding 
months of 1922. 


The Middle West Utilities Company’s proportion of 
subsidiary earnings for the first four months of 1923 
was 25 per cent. greater than for the same months of 
the preceding year. 


The importance of these facts to present and prospec- 
tive stockholders is indicated by the earnings appli- 
cable to dividends in 1922, especially as they emphasize 
materially increased revenues. 


In that year 


Prior Lien stock dividends 
were earned 3.7 times over; 


Preferred stock dividends 
were earned 3.17 times over; 


The balance earned, applicable to 
Common stock, was $9.04 a share 


The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries 
have an investment of 170 million dollars in physical 
properties which supply utility necessities in 15 of the 
Nation’s 48 States. 

Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about them, and about the Company. 


Middle West Utilities Co. 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


The First National Bank in 
St. Louis, the largest Na- 
tional Bank west of the 
Mississippi, offers instruc- 
tive business counsel to 
out-of-town business con- 


cerns. Its officers and 
directors are all leading 
business men; you will 


find them quick to grasp 
the fundamental needs of 
your business, from a 
banking standpoint. 





Broadway—Locust—Olive 


Preeminent at Home and 
Dominant in the Great 
Central West. 











TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


Two-year courses in Accounting, 
Advertising, Reporting, Salesman- 
ship, Secretarial Administration, 
and Business Administration. 
Students who wish to earn the 
degree of B. S. C. can do so by 
taking two more years. The prac- 
tical subjects which increase the 
students’ earning capacity are in- 
.cluded in the first two years and 
the diploma is granted without 
degree. Rosters can be arranged 
so that lectures can be taken from 
8 a.m. to 12M. Positions are ob- 
tained for students who must sup- 
port themselves. Special courses 
are given in Realty, Reporting, 
Credits and Collections, Salesman- 
ship, Advertising, Banking, Insur- 
ance, Practical Journalism, Traf- 
fic Rates and Management, Public 
Speaking, and Personnel Manage- 
ment. The fall term begins Sep- 
tember 4. On account of the large 
registration (more than 10,000 
students in the university) appli- 
cations must be received promptly. 


Russell H. Conwell, Pres., 
Broad and Berks Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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To obtain literature listed herein write the issuing house, referring to the Investors’ Book ¢ 
Booklets Department of “Forbes Magazine,” and the desired publication will be mailed te yo 
free of charge. 


Bonds—aA specially prepared list of in- 
come-paying bonds, with description of 
merits, is available upon request to Herkins 
& Co., 115 Broadway, New York. 


Bond Record Book—A 24-page book 
showing price range (high and low, 1906 
to date), tax status, maturity, interest 
dates, call dates (if any), income values, 
yields of the active railroad and industrial 
bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, is available upon request to 
Floyd-Jones, Vivian & Co., Members, New 
York Stock Exchange, 14 Wall St., New 
York. 


Public Utility Securities — Throck- 
morton & Co., 115 Broadway, New York, 
have on hand a list of well-regarded public 
utility securities which they will send free 
on request. 


Bond Information—George H. Burr & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York, will 
furnish information to those seeking safe 
investment purchases and will advise on 
present holdings. 


Bond Topics—A pamphlet published to 
keep the investor in contact with public 
utility developments will be sent on request 
to A. H. Bickmore & Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York. 

Creating Good Investments — A verv 
interesting booklet indicating the care 
taken in selecting investments for those 
desiring the all-important factor of safety 
is available upon request to G. L. Miller 
& Co., 30 East 42d St., New York. 

Listed Motor Stocks — Newburger, 
Henderson & Loeb, Members, New York 
Stock Exchange, 100 Broadway, New 
York, have prepared a comparison of the 
eight dividend-paying listed motor stocks, 
and will gladly furnish copies on request. 

Market Letter—A very interesting and 
descriptive market analysis, giving detailed 
information and current market news, is 
ebtainable by writing to Shonnard & Co., 
Members, New York Stock Exchange, 120 
Broadway, New York. 

Southern Development—In conjunction 
with the State Department of Agriculture, 
Caldwell & Co., 606 Union St., Nashville, 
Tenn., have published an illustrated book- 
let of detailed statistics regarding the 
development of natural resources, agricul- 
ture and manufacturing in Tennessee, 
which is typical of conditions in the South. 


Odd Lot Trading — This booklet, fea- 
turing methods in diversifying holdings by 
the purchase of odd lots, is available upon 
request to John Muir & Co., Members, 
New York Stock Exchange, 61 Broadway, 
New York. 

Where Sales Doubled in Three Years 
—A circular describing the highly interest- 


ing development of a well-known company 
is available on request for F-363 to LK 
Rice, Jr., & Co., 36 Wall St., New York, 
Complete Bond Record—A record of 
all issues traded in on the New York 
Stock Exchange, showing price range 
from 1911 to June, 1923; tax status of 
each bond; maturity and interest dates: 
callable features, and denominations, will 
be sent gratis upon request to McDonnell 
& Co. Members, New York Stock 
Exchange, 120 Broadway, New York. 
_ Seasoned Bonds—A specially prepared 
circular showing a carefully selected list 
of bonds which offer the greatest degree 


‘of interest return compatible with maxi- 


mum safety of principal is available upon 
request to William Carnegie Ewen, 2 Wall 
St., New York. 

Chart of Hidden Treasure—This 
booklet, revealing the possibilities of 
wealth bound up in your own resources 
and earning power, will be sent upon re- 
quest to S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

Forecasting Methods—Bulletin S-1i 
gives details of the forecasting methods 
put in practice by the Brookmire Economic 
Service, Inc., 25 West 45th St., New York 
A copy will be sent gratis. 

American Can and Cosden Oil—A cir- 
cular has been prepared featuring facts 
that are important to holders or those who 
contemplate purchases of these assues, and 
will be mailed upon request to Sutro & 
Kimbley, Members, New York Stock 
Exchange, 52 Broadway, New York. 

Railroad Stocks—Noyes & Jackson, 
Members, New York Stock Exchange, 42 
Broadway, New York, have now ready for 
distribution a carefully prepared list of 


railroad issues which are considered 
favorably. A copy will be sent upon 
request. 


Investment Features of the Chain 
Store—A booklet giving valuable facts 
and descriptions of this very large and 
important business will be gladly furnished 
upon request to Chandler & Company, 120 
Broadway, New York. 


Economics or Hysteria, Which?—In 
this circular Munds & Winslow, Mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, 
25 Broad St., New York, discuss the re- 
cent pessimism concerning business and 
industry and review the situation in the 
leading fields. 

Investment Opportunities — Howe, 
Snow & Bertles, 120 Broadway, New 
York, will send free on request a copy 
of their July circular containing a gen- 
eral list of high-grade securities to yield 
the investor from 4.30 to 7.70 per cent. 
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[Labor and Wages | 


ONTINUED gain in employment is 
C shown by Piray: 
satistics. In many of the major in- 
dustries the demand for common and 
skilled Jabor is far greater than the 
supply. Farmers are finding it almost 
impossible to obtain sufficient labor to 
harvest crops. Unprecedented migra- 
tion of negro labor from the South has 
added to the hardships of the Southern 
farmer. 

More than 6,000 industrial concerns 
in 47 industries reported an increase in 
May of 4.1 per cent. in the amount of 
wages paid and a gain of 3 of 1 per 
cent, in employment. . The number of 
employees increased from 2,242,500 to 
2249425, and the average weekly pay- 
roll from $57,847,000 to $60,219000. 

The Mason Builders’ Association of 
New York gave in to the striking brick- 
layers promising to pay the mechanics 
a basic wage of $1.50 an hour or $12 
a day for two years, an increase of $2 
a day on the basic rate of $10, which 
has been the scale since 1920. 

Railroad executives and officials of 
the “Big Four” brotherhood of railway 
employees are reported to be engaged 
in unofficial negotiations looking toward 
the formation of a joint organization at 
Washington to work for dissolution of 
the Railway Labor Board. The plan 
has gained a decided impetus from re- 
ports circulated recently that Presi- 
dent Harding would favor “putting 
teeth” in the provision of the Trans- 
portation act of 1920 whereby the ord- 
ers of the board can be legally enforced. 
The Kansas law creating a State In- 
dustrial Relations Court was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
so far as it attempted to fix wages in 
packing houses. 

The Bethlehem plan of employee rep- 

resentation, under which. all disputes 
arising between the workers and the 
management of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. are settled, recently completed 
its fifth year of operation. During the 
period a total of 2,365 cases, covering 
virtually every possible complaint by 
employees, were brought to the atten- 
tion of the management, and all except 
lorty-nine were settled. 
_ Nationalization of the anthracite coal 
industry at the end of fifty years, and 
control by the management, the public, 
the miners, or a combination of the 
three, is indicated as the miners’ goal 
in a plan for financing the anthracite 
fields, 

Agents for Henry Ford are charged 
by the Holland-American Line and 
other transatlantic steamship companies 
with filling his plant in Detroit with 
trained engine room mechanics recruited 
from steamers landing in New York. 
The annual report of the Labor Bu- 
eau, Inc., for 1922, shows that the or- 





SIGNIFICANT 
NEWS 


Department of Labor ™ 
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ganization served 144 labor unions, 
largely in the form of supplying data 
and briefs on earnings, economic condi- 
tions, cost of living, productivity, etc. 

The results of a questionnaire sent 
out by the Merchants Association show 
that industry appears to be evenly di- 
vided regarding the merits of the plan 
to close plants all day Saturday, giving 
the workers a two-day respite and in- 
augurating a five-day week. The sur- 
vey covered forty establishments in 
twelve lines of industry in the East, 
where the plan has been more gener- 
ally introduced than elsewhere. Twenty 
concerns were opposed to the five-day 
week, nineteen favored it and one was 
neutral. 
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Railroads 


“In view of the fact that railway 
labor in 1922 received almost a billion 
dollars more than in 1917 and that the 
investors in railways received almost 
$200,000,000 less return,” says the “Rail- 
way Age,” commenting on the partici- 
pation of about twenty of the princi- 
pail leaders of the railway unions in 
the recent “Progressive” conference on 
valuation of railroads in Chicago, “the 
leaders of the railroad labor unions 
certainly showed remarkable effrontery 
in participating in a meeting held for 
the purpose of making the public be- 
lieve the net returns the railways are 
allowed to earn are responsible for the 
fact that rates higher than those charged 
five years ago might be maintained.” 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, in a de- 
cision by the Railroad Labor Beard, 
was severely rebuked for having vio- 
lated a board order and “denying” to 
its shop employees essential rights as 
laboring men to which Congress had 
declared them entitled. The railway, it 
charges, has placed itself in a position 
similar to that of employees who strike 
against provisions of Federal law, by 
its refusal to count the ballots cast for 
shop crafts union candidates to be rep- 
resentatives of the employees in deal- 
ing with the road and its refusal to 
hold another election free from such 
discrimination between the union and 
the company’s association of workers. 
The official rebuke marks a climax in 
an effort of the Pennsylvania to estab- 
lish what its officials term an “employee 
representation plan” of dealing with its 
workers in matters of wages and work- 
ing conditions. 

A total of 9,876 new freight cars 
were placed in service from May 15 
to June 1, the American Railway Asso- 
ciation reports. This brings the total 
of new cars since the first of the year 
up to 65,660. 

The number of locomotives in need 
of repair on all the railroads had been 
reduced on June 1 to 12,683, or 19.9 
per cent. of the total, from 13,495, or 
21 per cent., on May 5. 














FoR A MAN 
that Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
is unnecessary to the success of 
his business is like shutting 
eyes and ears and whispering: 
“I have no competition!” 






The Elliott 
Hadressizig Sy dem 
REC 
enema a 


to THINK 


man to attempt 


Direct-by-Mail Advertising without 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE 


Cards that 


Print their own Addresses 


is like being offered a quick, easy 
lift over a long, rough journey and 
“No, thanks; I’d rather 


INVESTIGATE this speedy, versa- 


tile, sure-fire, building system. 

















Electric Addresser—$300 











Foot Lever 
Addresser—$150 











Envelope Sealer—$45 


Write us for our Free Book 


‘““Mechanical 


Addressing’”’ 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
147 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


ee: 





Atianta, 79 Walten st. 

Baltimore, 15 BEB. Fay- 
ette Bt. 

Boston, 11 Avery 8t. 

— 824 Brisbane 

Butte, Mont., B. F. 
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tn Co. CO Ei 

Ctattanooga, 325 Broad St. 

—- 1815 8S. Wabash 

ay a , 616 St. Clair 
ve. 

— bus, O. Diehl, 43 


—_ = Off. Sup- 
pp. Co 


Denver, Business App. Co. 

Detreit, 517 Capitel The- 
atre Bidg. 

Mi Paso, Field-Parker Co. 

=e. Ward - Reimers 

Indianapolis, Doelbey & 
Van Ausdall 

Kansas City, 924% 
Balt. Ave. 

Les Angeles, 116 Henne 

Louisville, Offices Bauip. 


Ceo. 
Memphis, 166 Randolph 
Bidg. 





Minneapells, 588 Bldr’s 
Nashville, Williams Print 
Newark N. J., 46 Clin- 
New Orleans, Title Guar- 
New York. $21 Broadway 
Norfolk, “Va., Carnegie 
App. Ce, 


mer Bidg. 
— % R. 1, 8¢@ Empire 
St. Louis, 1005 Pine @. 
Salt Lake City, Wilkin- 
eon Sales Ce. 
San Franciseo, 114 San- 
some 
Savannah; C. BH. Bilake- 
Syracuse, 317 Se. Clin- 
ton &t. 
Seattle, Converse Ce. 
Montreal, 363 St. James 
Torente, A. 8S. Hustwitt 
Winnipeg, Man., Madern 
Office Ce. 
Lenden, “7 Hayward 
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Overhead Expense 


Don’t Worry About it— Control it 


Two simple accounting functions rightly and 


constantly performed will 


Expense. 


control Overhead 


Preparation of the Expense Budget is the first 
step. The second is the definite fixing of responsi- 
bility for making the daily, weekly and monthly 
audits of actual expense. 


No Expense Budget will control expense; for the 
Budget, however elaborate or carefully prepared, 
is only a guiding estimate. Actual expense must 
be frequently checked with the Budget. To give 
this checking intelligence and make it effective, 
detailed and actual expense information - is 


necessary. 


Totals of each expense account are not enough. 
A knowledge of the details of all items is neces- 
sary. Only thru such details may, the one respon- 
sible for his department expense determine, at 
any time, what is necessary and what is not. 


Reviewed in the light of the Budget, and con- 
sidered by the one who knows as applicable to 
the running requirements of the business—such 
an up-to-date expense account will control 


expense. 


The worry of Overhead Expense is due 
wholly to a lack of delegated supervision 
supported by simple system and definite, 
right accounting method. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS 


SYSTEMS 


TAX SERVICE 
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923, the 

















OD pds the continuance of a hea 
merchandise balance against ty 
United States the largest imports ‘ 
gold for the last 18 months were shows 







the pric 
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in May, totaling $45,356,331, against $9). Reduc 
188,470 in April, and $8,993,957 in Ma) Mil averagil 
1922. Total net imports of gold a by the 
silver since Jan. 1, 1923, were $91,241,635 HM and the 

Total merchandise exports for tym and th 
first five months of 1923 were $1,628. A ret 
175,447, while imports were $1,765,757. parrel 
586, showing a balance against ys of was an 


$137,582,109. ; 
The Shipping Board has settled th 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation) 
claim of $8,500,000. Details of the se. 
tlement were not made public. 
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FORBES RECOMMENDS THESE BOOKS 


No. 1—MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 


Personal Efficiency 
By B. C. Forbes. 500 Pages. 50 Illustrations. 

B. C. Forbes takes you behind the scenes and into the 
intimate confidence of fifty of America’s business 
giants. The fundamental make-up of successful men; 
the qualities of mind that make a John D. Rocke- 
feller, a Charles M. Schwab, a Thomas E. Wilson rise 
from the ranks of obscure workers to leadership. The 
personality, methods, the trials and triumphs of fifty 
men who have made and are making America... .$3.00 

No. 2—KEYS TO SUCCESS 

By B. C. Forbes. 248 Pages. 
One of the greatest books on how to GET THERE! 
Intensely practical, vivid, inspiring, invigorating. A 
gold mine of ideas and ODS on how to develop 
TEAMWORK, Initiative, Personality, Judgment, Cour- 
age and 25 other essential qualities to big-scale busi- 
ON IES 6 ok ha oo ces b oe 0 <0 so 0060 0,0 0.800 $2.00 








No. 3—FORBES EPIGRAMS 
A Thousand Thoughts on Life and Business - 
By B. C. Forbes. 160 Pages. 
Not a mere book th*s—but the entire psychology and 
philosophy of life and business in book form. A prac- 
tical encyclopedia of human nature. One or more 
Epigrams on every form of human aspirations, im- 
pulses, emotions, motives and actions... +++ --$2.00 
No. 4—THE SILVER LINING 
Sunshine on the Business Trail. By Thomas Dreier. 
“How to be a millionaire without a million” is the 
keynote of this book. It is as refreshing as the sun 
after a bleak and miserable rain. It will keep the 
sun shining everlastingly in your heart. It will show 
you how to be happy under all circumstances and con- 
ditions. It points out the lovable features of those 
around you, and shows you how to enjoy the really 
worth-while things cf life no matter how great or 
small is your worldly-fortune.............++. $2.00 
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Administration plans for Governmen BI 
operation of the merchant marine fig: f: 
are opposed by the National Merchan ; | 

: rel z was a 
Marine Association, of which Senato; 4 D 
Joseph E. Ransdell, of Louisiana, j ees 
president. A questionnaire, circulate 
by the association among its member; pele 
has brought responses indicating that yore 
a majority do not think that a solution yon 
of the American shipping problem is to “16 00 
be found in Government operation, ren 

E. J. McCormack, former advising ¢i- 925,004 
rector of the U. S. Lines, states that abrni 
lack of constructive policy is one of “ae 
the chief causes of failure of Ameri- fore t 
can merchant marine in overseas trade, hospit 
and that the difference in standards of I would 
living between foreigners and ourselves that / 
is an important economic barrier which Govet 
must be overcome. Lack of harmony && yeter: 
between private owners and operators woul 
and the government as to who will as- influe 
sume the burden of this barrier: holds other 
back ship owners and banking inter- State 
ests. Frank C. Munson says the Shi»- want 
ping Board is losing $50,000,000 a year, war, 
and claims that the plan of A. D. Lasker boys. 
for government operation of the fleet we 1 
under twelve to -eighteen subsidiary other 
corporations would cause a_ greater A 
deficit. exte! 

New records for the entrance of twel! 
American ships into the coastwise trade terri 
were established in May, when 45 ves- inte! 
sels, of 268,770 gross tons, swelled the by t 
intercoastal merchant fleet to a total of be | 
1,545 vessels, the Department of Con- pow 
merce reports. More than one-third of M 
all American seagoing ships are now ét- anni 
gaged in the coasting trade, from which will 
all foreign merchantmen are barred. desi 

The “Leviathan,” the largest ship in beli 
the world, on its recent trial trip, estab- par 
lished a new world’s record for sustained Ew 
speed, In the test dash of twenty-five of | 
hours, the liner averaged 27.48 knots af T 
hour for a distance of 687 nautical miles. Fe 

sist 

| wa 

| Prices x 
ex 

IVING costs in the United States int 

on May 15, 1923, were 60.3 per cet by 
higher than in July, 1914. The Ne to 
tional Industrial Conference Board tt th 
ports that between April 15 and May li 
15, 1923, there was an increase of : Jo 
points, or .8 of 1 per cent. Coal prices be 

declined, while rents and the cost ° 
a 


clothing advanced; food prices remail- 
ing unchanged. Between July, 19% 
when the peak was reached, and May, 
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s will visit Europe. 
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1923, the cost of living dropped 442 
aint, or 21.6 per cent. 

The Miller Rubber Co. announced a 
eduction of from 7 to 10 per cent. in 
she price of passenger Car sizes of tires 

; tubes. 

Pe ctions in automobile tire prices, 
averaging 10 per cent., were announced 
py the United States Rubber Company 
and the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 
and the Goodrich Rubber Co. 

A reduction of 5 cents to 25 cents a 
barrel in the price of Texas crude oil 
was announced by the Magnolia Petro- 


jeum Co. 


a Washington 


— uollar saving during the 

















fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, . 


was announced by President Harding 
and Director of the Budget Lord. An 
anticipated deficit of $823,000,000 in ordi- 
nary Government expenditures was 
turned into a $200,000,000 surplus of re- 
ceipts over expenditures. Appropria- 
ions for the fiscal year 1923-24 are $3,- 
706,000,000, which is $234,000,000 less 
than the previous fiscal year, and $7,- 
925,000 less than asked for in the budg«.t 
submitted to Congress last December. 

President Harding, in an address be- 
fore the soldier sick at Denver’s army 
hospital, assured his hearers that he 
would keep “everlastingly at it” to see 
that full justice was meted out by the 
Government to its wounded and needy 
veterans of the World War, and that he 
would “consecrate” himself, his every 
influence and endeavor, to prevent an- 
other war on the part of the United 
States. “But,” Mr. Harding said, “I 
want to tell you, if ever there is another 
war, we will de more than draft the 
boys. If I have anything to do with it, 
we will draft every dollar and every 
other essential.” 

A draft of the proposed liquor treaty 
extending the right of seizure to the 
twelve-mile limit, but not changing the 
territorial limit of three miles fixed by 
international law, has been prepared 
by the State Department and will soon 
be submitted to the leading maritime 
powers. 

Much importance is attached to the 
announcement that Secretary Mellon 
While the visit is 
described as a vacation, it is generally 
believed that the Secretary will take 
part in a number of discussions with 
European statesmen on the subjects 
of rehabilitation and international debts. 

The par collection of checks by the 
Federal Reserve system, when not con- 
sistent with the rights of country banks, 
was upheld by the Supreme Court in 
two cases. The Court also ruled that 
a State cannot prohibit or restrict the 
exportation of its natural products in 
interstate commerce in cases brought 
by the States of Ohio and Pennsylvania 
to enjoin West Virginia from regulating 
the flow of its natural gas across State 
lines, The Supreme Court having ad- 
journed for the term, no sessions will 
be held until October 1. 

Eight cruisers, four river gunboats, 
and three cruiser submarines will com- 
Prise the building program which the 
Navy Department will present to the 
Budget Bureau and to Congress at the 
coming session. 























Men who “know it all” 
to read this 


are not invited 





This message is not for the 
wise young man who is 
perfectly satisfied with 
himself and his business 
equipment — who believes 
that the only reason he is 
not paid twice as much is 
that he has never been 
“given a chance.” 


It is intended as a personal 
message to the man who 
feels secretly that he ought 
to be earning several thou- 
sand dollars more a year, 
but who simply lacks the 
confidence necessary to lay 
hold on one of the bigger 
places in business. © 


The Alexander Hamilton 
Institute can help that man. 
How it can do so is illus- 
trated by a certain man 
who is now auditor of a 
great corporation. Until he 
was thirty-one he was a 
bookkeeper. His employ- 
ers had made up their 
minds that he would al- 
ways be a bookkeeper. 


He sent for the Institute’s 
“Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness” and enrolled for the 
Modern Business Course 
and Service. He learned 
the fundamentals of pur- 
chasing, of merchandising, 
of advertising, of office 
and factory management, 
and corporation finance. 


Seeing the change in him, 
his employers reviséd 
their estimate of his capa- 
cities. When the position 
of auditor became vacant 
in his company, he was 
given his chance. 


The self-confidence that 
the Institute gave him has 
transformed that man. He 
will be a vice-president of 
that great corporation— 
and at 31 he was con- 
demned to be a bookkeeper 
for life. 


Send for the book he 


sent for 
If you want confidence in 
yourself, and the solid 


business knowledge to back 
up that confidence, there is 
a copy of “Forging Ahead 
in Business”: waiting for 
you, and it will be sent 
without obligation. Thou- 
sands of men owe their 
success to it. May we send 
you your copy? Simply 
clip this coupon—to-day. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
832 Astor Place, New York City 
Send me “Forging Ahead in 


Business,- which I may keep 
without obligation. 
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A Thrifty Cross-Section 








EVIEW the occupations of the holders 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. securities and you see a 
striking cross-section of America’s 
thrifty workers. 


You will find almost every industry 
represented. Bankers, of course—for 
these securities are favorite holdings 
of the men who so often are sought 
for investment counsel. Also ar- 
chitects and merchants, blacksmiths 
and butchers, clerks and farmers, 
salesmen and lawyers, doctors and 
housewives—these and thrifty folk 
in a hundred other classifications 
hold A. T. and T. securities. It is a 
true test of their appeal as the 
great American investment for prudent 

R Americans. 


This very wide-spread holding of the 

securities (there are over 250,000 
stockholders, with an average of 
twenty-six shares each) is an assur- 
ance of the stability of the invest- 
ment as well as an indication of its 
quality. 
A. T. and T. pays 9% dividends on the stock 
outstanding. Today the stock can be bought in 
the open market to yield approximately 7%. 
Full information sent on request. 


“‘The People’s 


Messenger’’ 








SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 




















Would You Lend the Corner Grocery Man $1000? 


You might, but before you did, he would have to show you what he 
wanted it for and what chance he had of paying you back. Isn’t that about 
right. 

Isn’t it far more important that you investigate just as carefully before 
putting money into some company that you don’t know as much about 
as you do the corner store keeper? 

It is our business to make these investigations for you. We look up 
the companies, analyze their prospects and give you definite recommen- 
dations. 

If you are interested in putting your money into investments that are 
reasonably safe, that pay you a good income return and are in a favorable 
position to grow in value, write for a complimentary copy of our Weekly 
Bulletin and Investor’s Guide, Edition A-2, 


FORBES INVESTOR’S SERVICE 


120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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The State Department has cabled :; 
its diplomatic representatives at Lay. 
sanne to send full details of the cop. 
cession reported signed by the Turkish 
officials with a Franco-British group 
headed by Leslie Urquhart, giving ¢, 
new group the right of exploiting the 
import and export trade. 





Cotton and Grain 
———SeeeeEEE | 


= prices during the past two 

weeks continued their erratic 
course, in many respects somewhat sim. 
ilar to the previous fortnight. Private 
reports agree that the condition of the 
crop as a whole has not improved dyr. 
ing June as it usually does, but has 
actually lost in condition. These reports 
all show condition averages below the 
figure of the same estimators for the 
previous month. They point to a yield 
ranging from 10,400,000 bales to 10,750. 
000 bales. Probably the most significant 
feature of these private reports is the 
fact that all of them indicate a smaller 
gain in acreage over 1922 than they 
predicted a month ago. This reduction 
of acreage expectations is attributed to 
extensive abandonment of areas already 
planted, owing to scarcity of labor, 
weevil infestation and inclement weath- 


‘er. Furthermore, considerable acreage 


that it was proposed to devote to cot- 
ton has been diverted to other crops 
owing to the lateness of the season and 
the protracted rains. 


Should the Government report on July 
2 confirm the advance private reports, 
there would be ample warrant for ex- 
pecting higher prices than those now 


prevailing before the end of the summer. 
se 


Rules and regulations governing fu- 
ture trading in grain markets, under the 
Grain Futures Act, were signed by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace. “It is 
my purpose,” Secretary Wallace ex- 
plained, “to put a stop if possible to the 
circulation of unfounded rumors set 
afloat by designing operators to deceive 
the unwary speculators, and further to 
do everything possible to put an end to 
unfair price manipulation. Legitimate 
operators on the market need have no 
fear of unwarranted meddling with their 
business.” 


Between Government regulations and 
utterances of Government officials the 
grain trade is leading an unhappy life 
and efforts to advance the market on 
the news result in severe losses. Ex- 
port demand, after a brief spurt and 
despite the recent decline in prices, has 
again fallen off. 


The plan of Bernard M. Baruch for 
the co-operative marketing by Ameri- 
ca’s farmers of their wheat crop through 
an agency such as the Armour Grain 
Company is a step in the right direc- 
tion. Particular interest was evinced in 
the estimate given to Mr. Baruch by 
President Marcy of the Armour Com- 
pany that if his plan had been in effect 
in 1922 it would have given the nation’s 
farmers 40 cents more per bushel! than 
they actually received for wheat, and 
that “without costing the people of the 
country any appreciable extra amount 
for bread.” 
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Other Important Items 
= 

LL of the 400,000,000 pounds of cop- 

per taken over by the Copper Ex- 
port Association two years ago is re- 
ported sold. In addition, practically all 
copper and brass scrap in this country 
has been cleaned up. The price of the 
red metal is steadily strengthening, and 
producers are predicting further ad- 





vances. ne 
Business has joined in the effort to 


help the wheat grower through a na- 
fjonal wheat conference, the first of its 
kind ever arranged, which opened at 
Chicago on June 19. Bankers, cotton 
growers, meat packers, steel, railroad 
and insurance companies are to be rep- 
resented. The conference was called by 
the governors of seven wheat-growing 
states. 

Plans for bringing under a single 
corporate management and control the 


entire group of hotels known as the. 


Bowman chain are in the making—the 
largest transaction of the kind ever un- 
dertaken. 

Great Britain deposited between $69,- 
000,000 and $70,000,000 of second and 
fourth 454 per cent. Liberty bonds at 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
in payment of the 1% per cent. interest 
due on her debt to the United States. 

The Wisconsin legislature passed an 
income tax bill calling for a graduated 
tax on individual incomes ranging from 
1 per cent. on the first $1,000 of taxable 
income to 10 per cent. on incomes over 
$15,000. A flat personal property tax 
offset is allowed to individuals and cor- 
porations, while the corporation rate 
ranges from 2 per cent. on incomes over 
$15,000. 

Payments in New York City of Fed- 
eral income- taxes for the June period 
were well up to the estimates of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, indicating 
an unusually prosperous condition. 

The Seaboard National Bank of New 
York inaugurated a new banking serv- 
ice allowing the depositor to use his 
own checkbook when traveling. The 
Seaboard checkbook-letter-of-credit is a 
combination of an ordinary checkbook, 
passbook, and letter of identification, 
and takes up no more room than an 
ordinary checkbook. 

American consumption of rubber ex- 
panded tremendously during the last 
twelve years, but there has been a simul- 
taneous fall in price, according to the 
National City Bank. The following 
table shows the quantity, value and 
price per pound of the rubber imported 
into the United States in the last dozen 
years, 


Average 
Fiscal Price per 
Year Pounds Dollars Pound 
1911...... 72,046,000 $76,245,000 $1.058 
1912...... 110,210,000 93,013,000 844 
a 113,384,000 90,170,000 -795 
1914...... 131,995,000 71,220,000 -540 
1915...... 172,068,000 83,030,000 483 
1916...... 267,775,000 155,045,000 579 
a 333,374,000 189,329,000 568 
1918...... 389,599,000 202,800,000 -521 
1919...... 402,472,000 157,928,000 392 
1920...... 632,392,000 274,156,000 434 
1921...... 656,975,000 114,639,000 321 
1922...... 568,381,000 86,751,000 152 
1nas*.. 775,000,000 145,000,000 7-172 


Ap estimate based on nine months official 
gures reported. 


> . e 
tAverage price for nine months. 





ulated is $1,140. 


you. Ask for 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 
New York 


© 1923—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 





How to Build 
a $19,000 Fortune 


AN initial 6% investment of $1,000, in- 
creased semi-annually by an average of $348 
—$58 per month—with interest promptly re- 
invested, will in fifteen years increase to 
$19,000. The interest earned by reinvestment 
is 66% of the total cash investment. The aver- 
age annual cash investment is $762 while the 
average annual income from the fund accum- 


Do these figures seem too good to be attain- 
able? They are in reality the sure results of the 
system consisting simply of patience, per- 
sistence and safe, six per cent bonds. 


We named a booklet “Chart of Hidden Trea- 
sure”’ because it reveals what wonderful pos- 
sibilities of wealth are bound up in your own 
resources and earning power. Your financial 
future will consist of sturdy results, instead of 
shattered hopes if you let this booklet guide 


BOOKLET F-1311 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES 


6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


41 Years Without Loss To Any Investor 


INCORPORATED 
StrRAus BuILDING 


CHICAGO 








Stone & Webster, Inc., of Boston, 
mahagers of about sixty public utility 
companies, have been appointed gen- 
eral managers of a new company or- 
ganized by Montreal banking interests 
to carry on the electric light and power 
and street railway business in Kingston, 
Jamaica, British West Indies. 

Prominent rubber manufacturers who 
recently withdrew from the Rubber As- 
sociation of America, have formed an 
independent organization known as the 
American Rubber Manufacturers, Inc. 
One of the principal aims of the new 
organization is to further the growing 
of rubber in possessions of the United 
States where the climate is favorable 

The new rules of warfare as drafted 
by the International Commission Jurists 
at The Hague, dealing with the use of 





radio and aircraft, prohibit neutral gov- 
ernments from supplying warring na- 
tions with aircraft or materials, and for- 
bid belligerents from setting up radio 
plants in neutral countries. The rules, 
in treaty form, will be submitted to 
Congress for ratification. 





1 International | 


Canada—The Canadian House of Com- 
mons indorsed an offer of tariff reci- 
procity to the United States. The offer 
specifies certain commodities and was 
modified from its original form, as sub- 
mitted several weeks ago by the Min- 
ister of Finance with the budget speech, 
to restrict reductions of duties by Can- 
ada to a pro rata basis with those made 
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A Stable Industry 


for Investors 


| pnerg of the constant seesaw between supply and 
demand, which is one of the worst enemies of steady 
earnings in most industries, the public utilities know their 
daily, even hourly, demand and their probable future 


demand. 





Raw materials and inventories are minor instead of 
major problems, difficulties with unsold stocks, shipments 
and deliveries are unheard of, and competition is rare, 
yet the demand for light, power and transportation is 
growing with unparalleled rapidity. 


Since the establishment of the industry more than 
thirty years ago, Stone & Webster have been financing, 
constructing and managing important electric light, power 


and railway companies. 


Our experience is available for your investment 
problem and we are glad to send special offerings of 


public utilities on request. 





STONE & WEBSTER 





INCORPORATED 


DESIGN-BUILD J 
MANAGE 


A 


FINANCE / 





BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 


NEW YORK, W 120 Broadway 


CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street 











Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to get 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire satisfaction. Saves 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers. 
Takes less space thanatray. Sent FREE trial. 


leradesk 


ROSS-Gould Co 
309 N. 10th 
8ST, LOUIS 
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Mailing Lists 
Will help you increase sales 


Send for FREE catalog showing 
details covering names of your 








best prospective customers. 
Counts and prices are given on 
thousands of different Mailing Lists. 


99% yo ee 5 Feach 
Ross-could Co a. St. Louis 











CONSULTING 
MARKETING COUNSEL 


A modern service to increase 
Manufacturers’ PROFITS on 
Sales operations. 


Half your present costs are 
WASTE—due to the “Daily 
Guess.” 

When you need impartial advice on 
professional matters, you consult ex- 
perts and pay for it. 

Why neglect to do so on your invest- 
ments in marketing—a most vital mat- 
ter in your life? 


This is the nature of our work—you 
will benefit much when applied to your 
problems of marketing. 


Co-operative campaigns analyzed 
for waste. 


Advisory Marketing Counsel 


City Hall Station, Drawer Ne. 110 
New York, N. Y. 











WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK 


OPINICN REPORT—THREE STOCKS 


$4.00 


$10.00 F. 2-3-23 
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by the United States. This chan 
proposed by the Minister. 

The business situation Continues to 
improve. Crop prospects are the bi 
factor and these prospects are generally 
satisfactory. A bumper yield js oan 
ised in the West; conditions in Ontario 
are improving rapidly after a late Start 
and the same is true of the Maritimes 
where the spring has been even more 
backward. In eastern sections Serious 
difficulties are promised owing to the 
recent heavy rains. Crops in the south. 
ern and western parts of Ontario Shape 
up well. Taken as a whole, the outlook 
in the Dominion is very good and js 
being reflected in a revival of buying by 
the farming community. 

Manitoba has gone “wet.” By a 
sweeping majority the bill of the Mod- 
eration League was indorsed by voters 
and the policy of prohibition represent. 
ed by the Manitoba temperance act, the 
law of the province for seven years, 
was overturned. 


A compilation by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway shows that, while Canada has 
only about one-half of one per cent, of 
the world’s population. she produces % 
per cent. of its cobalt, 88 per cent. of 
its asbestos, 85 per cent. of its nickel, 
32 per cent. of its pulpwood, 20 per cent, 
of its lumber, 20 per cent. of its cured 
fish, 18 per cent. of its oats, 15 per cent, 
of its potatoes, 12 per cent. of its silver, 
11% per cent. of its wheat, 11 per cent. 
of its barley, 4 per cent. of its gold, 4 
per cent. of its copper. 


Great Britain—The excess of imports 
in England’s foreign trade for May was 
one of the smallest of any month since 
the ending of the war. The average 
monthly surplus of imports during 1913 
was £11,159,534, whereas the import ex- 
cess for May was only £6,150,706. Ex- 
ports for the month, which were the 
highest since January, 1921, were no 
doubt stimulated by the dislocation in 
the Ruhr. Coal exports for the month 
were £10,588,417, against £5,790,288 in 
May, 1922. Of this France took £2,314,- 
465 and Germany £2,449,790. 


As the result of an agreement signed 
at Lausanne an Anglo-French company, 
at present called the Leslie-Urquhart 
group, receives the right, in conjunc- 
tion with the National Society of Tur- 
key for Export and Import, to a vil- 
tual monopoly of Turkish export and 
import trade. This group, it is under- 
stood, intends to establish branch houses 
all over the Ottoman Empire and begin 
a big scheme of exploitation of the 
country almost immediately. 


Unemployment in Great Britain, as 
reported by the Labor Ministry, had 
fallen at the end of April to the small- 
est percentage since March, 1921. The 
ratio of unemployed labor to the total 
trade union membership was 11.3 per 
cent., which compared with 12.3 per 
cent. at the end of March. 


France—Foreign trade figures 10f 
May reveal that exports from France 
exceeded imports by 78,000,000 francs, 
thus reducing the net surplus of exports 
since the beginning of the year to 550,- 
000,000 francs. 

The condition of the crops is de- 
scribed. as very fine in central and 
southern France. In the north the 
crops have suffered from bad weather, 
but if July proves to be a month of 
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m temperatures, the prospects as a 


rar ; 
: be considered very good. 


whole may 

A decree providing for confiscation of 
ai] Ruhr Valley industries, the products 
of which are applicable to the repara- 
tions account and forced operation of 
the plants by the Germans is being pre- 
pared by General Degoutte, commander 
of the occupation forces, it is an- 
nounced. 

The decree will give the military au- 
thorities absolute power to take over all 
metal works, iron and steel plants, 
mines, coke ovens and virtually all other 
private industries in the Ruhr.- 


In the event of the Germans refusing 
to operate the plants after the requisi- 
tion, the decree provides for jail sen- 
tences up to fifteen years, and in addi- 
tion heavy fines for the directors of the 
companies or others responsible for re- 


sistance. 


Germany—Back of the wild rise of 
prices which accompanied the violent 
fall of the mark, there is evidence that 
the German people are aroused on the 
question. The Socialists, who are sup- 
ported by many experts, are demanding 
a provisional “currency measure” to pro- 
tect the State against losses through de- 
preciation of the mark, and to protect 
labor against a decline in the real wage. 
Urged in this way, the question of the 
so-called “fixed mark” for calculation 
purposes has temporarily obscured all 
other questions, even reparations. 


Investors are not suffering seriously 
from the latest crash in the mark, for 
the reason that all old investments on 
the mark basis have practically been 
obliterated. Most of the new invest- 
ments are in rye loans, coal loans and 
other loans rated at fixed values. 


That the public has plenty of money 
is apparently proved by the fact that 
the latest rye loan issued by the city 
of Berlin was oversubscribed sixty times 
on the first day. 


Already dominant in coal, steel and 
shipping, Hugo Stinnes has now formed 
an oil trust of imposing dimensions: cap- 
italized at 100,000,000 gold marks. The 
huge iron mines and steel works in 
South Austria owned by Hugo Stinnes 
are reported to be working 24 hours a 
day and to be getting high prices for 
their steel products. throughout Eastern 
Europe on account of the restricted 
Ruhr exports. 





“Stimulating the Organization” 
“Stimulating the Organization,’ by 
Orline D. Foster, published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Price, $4—Are 
your workers producing to the full limit 
of their capacity? If not you will be 
interested in this new book by O. D. 
Foster, a writer whose name is well known 
to all “Forbes” readers. Familiar as the 
author is with the inner workings of many 
of the country’s largest industrial plants— 
knowledge gained through first hand in- 
vestigation—this book represents a de- 
tailed study of the most modern methods 
now in operation for stimulating the 
organization of a plant or organization 
into a “hard hitting’ and loyal group of 
Workers. Every phase of this important 
Problem js covered—employee training, 
bonus systems, job analysis, group meet- 














Great Grandfather’s 
Bank 


Custodian of his funds. 
Protector of your financial interests. 
Guardian of your children’s heritage. 


A commercial bank—acting in every 
banking and trust capacity. 


Seeking New Business on Our Record 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1824 
BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
































ings, profit-sharing methods, house organs, 
promotion incentives, libraries, etc. 


“It is the supreme gift,” says the writer, 
“to be able to influence men. Wisely used 
it exceeds all expectation. The man who 
stimulates his workers only for his own 
selfish ends is a wastrel of his own power, 
but the man who has optimism, enthusiasm, 
and unlimited faith, who paints toward the 
heights and paves the road for his workers 
to ascend, who cheers and encourages 
them on the way, reaps his reward not 
alone in the added fruits of their labor 
but in his recognition of the highest use 
of. that great creative power which builds 
the souls of men.” 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, June 27, 1923. 
The Board of Directors have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent. 
(14%), on the preferred capital stock of this 
Company, payable July 16th, 1923, to preferred 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
July 6th, 1923. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 





Electric Light 
Power and Gas 


Utility Securities 
Company 


Chicago.I11. 
72 West 


Milwauhee, Wis. 
dams St. 1306 First Wisconsin 
TELEPHONE National 

RANDOLPH 2944 


TEL BROADWAY 706 











I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish a new manu- 
tacturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The THIEF of 
SUCCESS 


Mistakes are the most 
frequent cause of failure. 
“Just a trifling mistake” 
—but yet you have been 
robbed of your position; 
or your business has 
been utterly ruined! It 
does not require more 
than a single lapse of 
memory—or the loss of 
but one important mem- 
orandum to do the mis- 
chief. 


Lefax 


JOTTER 
Helps You Remember 
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Lefax “JOTTER” prevents 
mistakes. It cultivates habits 
of carefulness and neatness. 
It strips a man’s pockets of 
all loose, unorganized, care- 
lessly written memoranda, 
notes and records, and moulds 
them into one single, inge- 
niously arranged, neat and 
convenient MEM ORAN- 
DUM BOOK. 


SIX MEMO BOOKS IN 
ONE! There is a place for 
every type of memorandum— 
and because it is loose-leaf 
every section is always clean 
and neat, without “dead” 
notes, and without inactive 
blank pages. What the user 
no longer needs—he takes out! 
What he wants more of-—/he 
buys extra fillers for! 


Fine imitation-morocco cov- 
er. Fits the pocket. 


Price in U. S. A. $2.75 


For Sale at All Stationers 


LEFAX (Inc.) 


141 So. 9th St., Phila., Pa. 
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Then _ 


Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 
the best story published m each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 

story used. 





Never Opened His Mouth 


The farmer and his boy were driv- 
ing to town with a load of produce 
and the father had become peeved at 
the little. fellow. 

Upon driving up to a store in town, 
the old man turned the lines over to 
the boy and said, “Now sit there and 
keep your mouth shut and _ peopie 
won't find out what a fool you are.” 

In a few minutes a prospective cus- 
tomer climbed up on the wagon and 
asked, “Sonny, what are those potatoes 


worth?” The boy did not answer. - 

Again the customer _ inquired, 
“Sonny, how much are those _ pota- 
toes?” Still no reply from the boy. 


The prospect climbed down and, dis- 
gusted, snarled, “You must be a durn 
fool!” 

The father soon returned and the 
boy said, “Pa, I never opened my 
mouth, and they found it out anyhow.” 
—$5 prize to George A. Fulton, 1415 
F. & M. Bank Building, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

* * * 
Future Business Men 

Two boys were selling lemonade from 
the same stand. In front of one bowl 
was a sign: “Five cents a glass.” In 
front of a second bowl was a sign: “Two 
cents a glass.” An old gentleman 
stopped, looked at the signs, and bought 
a glass of lemonade at two cents. He 
smacked his lips and ordered another. 

When he had finished, he asked: 
“How do you expect to sell any lem- 
onade at five cents when you offer such 
a good drink at two cents?” 

“Well, mister, it’s this way,” said one 
of the boys. “The cat fell in that two- 
cent bowl about fifteen minutes ago, so 
we thought we’d better sell it out fast 
before the news spread too far.”—$l 
prize to Ernest B. Jelliffe, 180 Douro 


St., Stratford, Ontario, Canada. 
* * & 


’ 


Honest Advertising 
A well-known lawyer had a horse that 
always stopped and refused to cross the 
mill-dam bridge leading out of the city. 
No whipping, no urging would induce 
him to cross without stopping. So he 
advertised him: 
“To be sold, for no other reason than 
the owners want to go out of town.”— 
Specialty Salesman Magazine. 





Those wishing contributions returned, 
if found unsuitable for publication in 
“Forbes,” will please enclese stamped, self- 
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What I Learned 
About Old Age 


By 
Byram C. Kelley, A.M.,LLD, 


Ba ohigare new 
facts about old 
age, recently dis. 
closed to me, const. 
tute the most start. 
ling information | 
have ever received, | . 
am 40 years old my. 
self. I had begun ty 
wonder if I would 
_— soon begin to “break” 
—to lose my old-time pep and aggressive. 
ness, my stamina and resistance to disease, 
I wondered if I would soon be subject to 
the class of ailments which seems s0 pre. 
valent among men past 40. Then through 
a mutual friend, I made the acquaintance 
of aa member of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, who 
has recently. brought to light most inter. 
esting facts about the peculiar conditions 
common to men past middle age. 


Why Many Men Are Old at 40 


I had often wondered why so many men 
begin to lose their vigor and alertness 
when they are scarcely out of their 30’s— 
yet others, at 60 and 70, seem to bein the 
prime of life. There must be some reason 
for this difference. And I found out ex- 
actly what this reason is. 


65% Have Gland Trouble 


I have learned that 65% of all men past 
a certain middle age have a disorder of a 
little gland, called the prostate. And pros- 
tate disorder is not only the direct cause 
of much distress, often necessitating oper- 
ation, but it displays itself in many parts 
of the body, mental as well as physical. 


Common Middle Age Ailments 


Here is an important cause for many ailments 
which heretofore have been simply taken for 
granted as ‘‘old age” symptoms—sciatica, aches 
in back, legs and feet, frequent nightly risings, 
nervousness and irritability and frequent dizzv 
spells indicating high blood pressure; and I 
learned how, by an astonishingly simple new 
method that these disorders would be eliminated 
in many instances in a short time, without drugs 
or operation —a treatment that reaches this gland 
directly—yet is so convenient that any one cal 
apply itin their own home. 


10,000 Men Find Relief 


But most surprising of all, I 
find that 10,000 men have al- 
ready found relief Statesmen, 
bankers, lawyers, doctors, it. 
every section of the country 
are using and endorsing the 
method. I read many letters. 
One that was from a man in 
Colorado. “73 years young is 
my age,” he wrote, “yet for 
years I suffered with prostate 
trouble. — a to no 
avail—had about given up 
hope. when a doctor recommended your treat- 
ment.’’ Just think of a man 73 years old being 
restored to the health and buoyancy of youth. 
And it is within the reach of every one. There 
are no drugs, no books, no electric rays. 


All Explained in FREE Book 


If you are troubled with any of the disorders 
mentioned, if you have chronic constipation = 
prostate trouble, you should send for a vital : 
interesting free book, written by this scientist. 
called ““Why Many Men Are Old at 40. it . 
scribes this splendid treatment and shows ho : 
you may regain much of your youthful vigo 
and be free from certain disorders. No obligates 
gut write at once—the edition is limited. Simply 
mail request to The Electro Thermal Company, 
4623 Main Street, Steubenville, Ohio, the con — 
that is distributing these books for. the autol 

















73 Years Young 
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